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CHAPTEE I. 

TWO MEN OF LAW. 

If Mr. Hubble prided himself upon his 
dexterity in running foxes to earth, Mr. Wig- 
riff boasted in his heart that he never fled 
from pursuing hounds, but invariably went to 
meet them; and if Mr. Hubble took to the 
task of hunting Mr. Wigriff witii a keen scent 
and as keen a relish, Mr. "Wigriff thought he 
knew how to baffle him by crossing the scent 
and robbing the task of every particle of 
relish, including even the prospect of costs. 
As for regarding Mr. Hubble in the light of 
his possible Nemesis, he would as soon have 
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expected to see the spheres of the Planetary 
Evolution Locomotive Company in full flight 
through the air ; indeed, Mr. Wigriff was of 
opinion that there never was a Nemesis, not 
even the original lady of that name, who could 
not be dodged, and that if Mr. Hubble was 
bearing down upon him in that character, he 
was happy in believing that there never had 
been or could be a Nemesis requiring so little 
dodging. Accordingly, when he received 
Mabel's note, he resolved to call on Mr. 
Hubble, and the next morning Amphigorian 
Yilla knew that something important was 
pending, for Mr. Wigriff called for his shiniest 
hat and his glossiest coat, and oUed his ring- 
lets afresh; moreover, he put on his stiffest 
collar and newest cravat, and tuned his tongue 
to compliments by praising the beauty of his 
smiling spouse and extollin'g the virtues of the 
manly woman. 

" Ah," said he at the breakfast-table, " what 
a blessing is a clear conscience ! I am mis- 
trusted, yet I can smile ; I am suspected, yet 
my heart is light." 
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^' Who dares suspect my sweet Violet ?" 
purred Mrs. Wigriff. 

'' A young lady, my dear," said the great 
man solemnly, " who refused to make your 
acquaintance, or to come and stay with us in 
her season of bereavement, because her mind 
has been poisoned against me." 

Mrs. and Miss Wigriff knew who that young 
lady was, and the manly woman tossed her 
head as she said, "You show too much con- 
sideration for her, dear. If it was me^ I should 
do no more for such people than what I was 
paid for." 

^^Well, I'm afraid I'm a leetle bit suscep- 
tible ; but how can I help being so when I have 
such sweet influences as these around me ? How 
can you chide me for being susceptible, when 
you greet me in the morning with smiles, and 
meet me in the evening with dulcet tones of 
welcome ? Why, my dears, you make me sus- 
ceptible." 

So they prattled on, — ^at least the great man 
and his wife did; the manly woman for the 
most part preserved a stern repose ; and 
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when the moment of departure came, the great 
man bade them be good children till his return 
from doing battle with his enemies. 

It chanced that, as the Amphigorian stan- 
hope stopped at Mr. Hubble's office-door, Mr. 
Hubble was writing a letter to Mr. "Wigriff, as 
follows : — 

^' Inre Col. Willwend, deceased. 

^' Sir, — I am instructed by my client. Miss 
Mabel WiUwend, to "— 

But at this point Mr. Hubble's clerk brought 
in Mr. Wigriff's card, so Mr. Hubble laid down 
his pen. 

-" Show him in," said he; and as Mr. Wig- 
riff was shown in he wheeled his chair away 
from his writing-table, and faced about to the 
door. 

"Sir," said Mr. Wigriff, "I'm proud to 
meet you." 

" Sir," said Mr. Hubble, " be seated." 

Mr. Wigriff complied, all smiles and ur- 
banity, and Mr. Hubble waited with folded 
hands to receive the attack. Mr. Wigriff 
concluded that his new friend's appearance 
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would have disconcerted a less able man than 
himself; he had never seen a lawyer having 
so much the manner of a porcupine. But Mr. 
Wigriff was in nowise disconcerted, and said 
he, '^ I have received a note from Miss "Will- 
wend, — er — and of course there is only one 
thing for me — er — ^to do." 

" Precisely," said Mr. Hubble. 
"It is not for me," pursued Mr. Wigriff, 
" to inquire why the granddaughter of one of 
my oldest friends suddenly declines to repose 
further confidence in me. It may be the 
development of a childish jealousy ; it may be 
mere caprice. It is for me only to act as a 
professional man — " 

" Exactly," said Mr. Hubble. 
" To act as a professional man," repeated 
Mr. Wigriff, "close up Colonel Willwend's 
affairs, and leave Miss Willwend in your 
hands." 

" Close up Colonel Willwend's affairs to 
Miss Willwend' s satisfaction ; yes, to be sure. 
Then to what end am I honoured with a visit 
fipom you this morning ?" 
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'^Mine is the honour," responded the great 
man. " I have come simply to assure you that 
the task will be an easy one, and to ask in 
what way I can accommodate you." 

" I require no accommodation, sir ; I am at 
your service whenever you please. The funeral 
is all arranged for; I shall accompany Miss 
Willwend, who will be chief mourner, and my 
clerk will remain in the house. On t^ie day 
after the funeral I should say it would be 
proper to examine the deceased's papers." 

"Very good^" said Mr. Wigriff with 
dignity. " Then it is not Miss Willwend's 
intention to oflfer me the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of following one of my oldest and, I may 
say, — er — most intimate friends to his — er — 
last resting-place ?" 

" Miss "Willwend has given me no instruc- 
tions upon that point," said Mr. Hubble with 
a shrug. 

" Well, well," sighed Mr. Wigriff, " we at 
our time of life, Mr. Hubble, can bear these 
petty slights, and forgive the slighter. Per- 
haps I have behaved something rudely or 
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inconsiderately to Miss Willwend at one time 
or another without knowing it ; she's a high- 
spirited h'ttle creature, and if this be the case 
no doubt remembers it." 

Mr. Hubble gave another shrug, and Mr. 
Wigriff concluded it was prudent to retire. 
Taking leave, he said, ^^You will find this a 
small aflfair, Mr. Hubble. If you drop me a 
line appointing an early hour, we can meet at 
Adelphi Terrace and dispose of the business at 
a sitting." 

" Suppose we fix nine o'clock," said Mr. 
Hubble ; ^' nine o'clock on Tuesday ?" 

Mr. "Wigriff was agreeable, and Mr. Hubble 
bowed him out, toye up the half- written letter, 
and waited for Tuesday with perfect com- 
placency. Mr. Wigriff also waited for Tuesday, 
and riaanaged with indifferent success to be 
cheerful at the prospect of breaking the seals 
in company. 
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A DECENT BURIAL. 



Mr. Joshua Paull, undertaker, of Chiver's 
Lane, Covent Garden, advertised on his shop- 
front that he performed funerals in the best 
style at economical charges. There can be 
no doubt that the style of Mr. PaulPs perform- 
ance was irreproachable as far as Mr. Paull 
was personally concerned ; a more solenm man 
could not be found. He was tall and thin, 
with a long and deeply-furrowed face; the 
hair of his head and the roots of his beard were 
as black as his heavy eyebrows and heavier 
eyes, and his sallow complexion gave a rich- 
ness to the furrows round his mouth that made 
him a meet subject for an imitation head by an 
old master. Added to this, he was always in 
mourning, out of respect for his dead cus- 
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tomers, with the exception of his tie, which 
was the colour of the whites of his eyes ; his 
dress was all of rusty black cloth, as if made 
of left-off mourning-cloaks. Mr. Paull was a 
family man. There was a Mrs. Paull and a 
Joshua Paull, junior, and they were taking 
tea together in the parlour behind the shop 
on the evening following the events re- 
corded in the last chapter. Mrs. Paull was 
dark, sallow, and consumptive, and sat wrapped 
in shawls and propped up by pillows. Master 
Paull, aged twelve, was also dark and solemn 
of countenance. It was said of Mrs. Paull 
that she had never smiled since she married 
Mr. Paull ; and Master Joshua's grave air was 
accounted for by the fact that whenever during 
his more tender years he showed a disposition 
to levity, he was straightway shut up in a 
cofl&n and threatened with immediate burial if 
he so much as imitated a smile. In this way 
the boy came to look upon coflfins, mutes, and 
other persons and things connected with 
funereal performances in a serious light, and 
whenever in later years he played at funerals, 
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he always went through his part with a gravity 
equal to his father's. 

The quietness of this family's evening meal, 
which almost amounted to solemnity, was 
broken in upon by Mr. PauU's foreman, Jerry 
Pilbeam, who put his head round the parlour- 
door and saluted Mr. Paull. To persons less 
accustomed to the sight, Jerry's head would 
have given a shock. Nature had originally 
favoured him with red hair and freckles in 
abundance, but Time having shorn him of his 
locks, Mr. Paull suggested a black wig as 
becoming to Jerry's calling ; and Jerry, whose 
heart was in the business, not only responded 
to his suggestion at once, but finding his eye- 
brows rebelled against the contrast, he shaved 
them off and had continued to do so ever since. 
It is true the freckles remained, and the 
pinched, pale face remained to protest against 
the peruke ; but Jerry concluded the general 
effect was good, especially as his master highly 
approved it. 

Mr. Paull welcomed Jerry's appearance, so a 
black glazed apron and a pair of round shoul- 
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ders followed the head into the room, and 
Jerry announced that ^^a gent" had called 
"about the funeral of the party in the 
Adelphi." 

" And what's it to be ?" asked Mr. Paull. 

" Well, sir, the gent says he wants it done 
plain, very plain ; he won't have mutes, and 
he won't have cloaks, and he won't have plumes, 
and he won't even have 'ammer cloths." 

Mr. Paull closed his eyes, and clenched his 
teeth, and clasped his hands as if in pain. 

" And what will he have ?" asked Mr. Paull. 

"Well, sir, a plain 'earse with a single 
horse, and a plain coach with a single horse, 
and no more bearers than air absolutely re- 
quisite. That's what he wants." 

"Why," said Mr. Paull, "it's a Colonel 
Somebody, isn't it ?" 

" It air so to be writ upon the plate," said 
Jerry disparagingly ; " but I never knowd a 
Colonel that wasn't thought worth mutes the 
whole blessed week with plumes all round, and 
bearers as well, to say nothing of trappin's for 
the horses." 
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"True," said Mr. Paull ; "perhaps there's 
some mistake:" 

" None on my part/ contended Jeny, 
laughing at the preposterous supposition. " I 
know what my feeUngs was when I heard 
what the gent said. I know I repeated it 
after him to see whether I heard correct, and I 
know I thought the profession was a-goin' to 
the dogs when it'd come to respectable gents 
burying Colonels as if they was paupers." 

Mr. Paull lamented this was too true; a 
four-horsed hearse was almost a thing unheard 
of nowadays; he regretted to say relatives 
seemed to grudge even the ornamental nails, 
and he verily believed they would dispense 
with the pillow if charged as an extra. 

" I didn't say anything to the gent myself," 
continued Jerry, in a confidential tone, " but I 
thought I'd mention it to you, in case you 
might be disposed to take a walk round to 
Adelphi Terrace and see into the matter." 

Mr. Paull blinked dismally, put on his hat, 
and left the house without another word. 
Arrived at Adelphi Terrace, he was admitted 
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to the gloomy dining-room, and in a few 
moments he was waited on by Mabel, to whom 
he explained the nature of his visit. 

'^You see, miss," he added, with his left 
hand flat upon the table, and his tall figure 
bending towards the timid fair-haired girl. 
^^You see, miss, it isn't generally considered 
respectful to have no mutes and no plumes, 
and so few followers, especially considering the 
position, the social position, I should say, 
miss." 

"It would grieve me much," said Mabel, 
^^to know that any one should think me 
wanting in respect and love for him, but really 
I am ignorant of what is necessary, and left it 
:aU to Mr. Hubble." 

" Well, miss, if you'd leave me to make a 
few additions, there shall be no room for sus- 
pecting your filial regard, miss. I'll take care 
of that, miss," added Mr. Paull confidently. 
" I should put an extra horse in each carriage, 
and add a few plumes and a little velvet 
dressing. This and the mutes on the day of 
the funeral would be more like what society 
will expect of you, miss." 
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" If you think it necessary, sir," said Mabel 
timidly, but she could say no more, and Mr. 
Paull retired in almost a cheerftil mood, for 
had he not saved a lady from social disgrace 
and himself from professional dishonour ? Even 
Jerry was satisfied. 

So the Terrace was in due time made 
mournful by a pair of dreary mutes at the 
Colonel's door, and the Terrace was made gay 
by prancing steeds and nodding plumes, as 
Mabel mourned her grandfather according to 
society's pattern, as well as in deed. And the 
grimly gay procession pranced through busy 
streets that scarce had known the Colonel 
when alive, and over the river, at which 
Mabel had looked so often wonderingly ; and 
then, at a quicker pace, it drove on bravely 
through dull, and sometimes noisome ways, 
and by-and-by it came to wider roads, where 
trees and flowers seemed to flourish, then by 
open fields, past hedgerows full of life, with 
here and there a wild fiower or a sparrow 
chirping on a bough of May, while in the 
distance cows browsed lazily, or perhaps a lark 
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rose heavenward and carolled on the wing. 
So on, toiling up the hill, to the City's burying 
place, with the City lying at the feet of the 
sleepers. 

And was it not passing strange that Death 
should be the first in all this fair girl's waking 
life to lead her forth to look upon green fields, 
and hill and dale ; and was it not strangely 
pitiful that her first remembrances of homely 
cottage scenes, and chubby children, should be 
linked so closely to thoughts of her earliest 
and dearest, if not only, friend for ever gone ? 
No, not for ever gone ! Nor was it strange 
that Death should be a guide to life ; for is it 
not his only task among mankind to close our 
eyes upon this fair and ever-teeming earth, and 
leave us free, perchance to gain a brighter 
never-failing world, wherein the life is a new 
life, and a life everlasting ? 
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CHAPTEE III. 

MR, HUBBLE STRIKES THE COLONEL'S TENT, 
AND MR. WIGRIFF BREAKS THE SEALS. 

Although Mr. Wigriff was denied the melan- 
choly satisfaction of mourning Colonel Will- 
wend in a fusty cloak and an ostentatious hat- 
band, his feelings drew him and his dear 
partner to the cemetery with irresistible force, 
and obliged them at the close of *the ceremony 
to shed a complimentary tear to the memory of 
his dearest friend. 

This was the substance of Mr. Wigriff's 
first observation to Mr. Hubble at nine o'clock 
on the morning after the funeral, when they 
met with striking punctuality to examine 
Colonel Willwend's papers. Kesponding to 
this observation, Mr. Hubble looked at Mr. 
Wigriff over his spectacles, and said, '' Oh, 
indeed I" 
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" Yes/' said Mr. Wigriff, who refused to 
be disconcerted; ^^we paid our little tribute to 
departed worth and constant friendship ; aud 
do not misunderstand me, Mr. Hubble, I am 
not complaining of Miss Willwend. It is true 
she has been a witness to my er — may I not 
S9-y devotion to the interests of her relative, 
and consequently to her own interests ; but she 
is young, she is inexperienced, she has listened 
to the voice of calunmy, or, what is more 
likely, she has nourished a childish jealousy, 
because I monopolized so much of the love of 
her relative." 

" Oh," said Mr. Hubble ; " will you walk 
upstairs, sir?" 

" Certainly, sir. You may think it some- 
what strange that I attach so much importance 
to the capricious actions of a young lady, but, 
sir, what other payment for my long services to 
a dear friend had I to look forward to than the 
thanks of that friend's offspring ? Her ingrati- 
tude destroys my faith in human nature, sir. 
When we have concluded our professional con- 
nection with this family, sir," added Mr. 

VOL. III. 
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"Wigriff unbending, ''I shall be inclined to 
ask you to favour me with information as to 
the young lady's motive; just in a friendly 
^^Ji you know, to satisfy a pardonable 
curiosity, in respect of the workings of the 
human mind. Eh, sir ?" 

^^ I shall be most happy to favour you with 
any information in my power," said Mr. 
Hubble. 

" I am obliged to you ; and now I'll just tell 
you," said Mr. Wigriff in quite a playful 
mood, '' what I am inclined to think, and will 
see whether I'm right when the time comes. 
I'm inclined to think it's jealousy, sir; the 
development of a childish jealousy. Do me 
the favour to remember that supposition, sir." 

^' I will," was the emphatic response ; and 
as they were now in the upper room, Mr. 
Hubble proposed that they should proceed to 
business. "You will see," said he, "I have 
had the tent removed for our convenience; 
there it lies at the side of the room." 

" No papers discovered in the process of re- 
moval ; eh ?" asked Mr. Wigriff. 
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■ ' — .■■ ■ - ,■■■ I ^. ■ ■■ • ■ I ■ ■ ■■ ■■—-.. — - - — - - -^ 

"Nothing." 

" I suspect we shall find something in the 
shape of papers of which neither of us have any 
knowledge among this odd collection ; eh, Mr. 

Hubble ?" 

■> 

" Possibly ;" responded the matter-of-fact 
old gentleman, 

"Now, will you allow me to examine my 
seals?" asked Mr. Wigriff. " I consider that 
I should be unusually cautious at the present 
juncture, sir ; I feel as if I were in an atmo- 
sphere of distrust." 

" Pray assure yourself," said Mr. Hubble, 
rubbing his hands ; so down went the great man 
on his knees, and when he had peered at every 
seal through an eyeglass, he rose up with a 
purple countenance, but quite satisfied, and the 
first seal was solemnly broken. The drawer, 
having been placed on a table, was found to 
contain a corkscrew, a soda-water bottle, and 
a piece of string. The next seal secured a 
pair of spurs and a number of buckles. Two 
drawers only contained manuscript, and their 
contents were reserved for future examination. 
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Then came the upper part of the escritoire, its 
Uttle drawers afforded nothing of moment, 
and its larger recesses divulged only quires 
and quires of imaginary dispatches and general 
orders, brown with age or dust. Then, came 
the secret drawer, which was, of course, no 
secret at all, and from that Mr. Wigriff drew 
with a trembling hand a parchment. His fears, 
however, were quite ill-founded, for the parch- 
ment proved to be a settlement in anticipation 
of a marriage between Colonel Willwend and 
Mary Fritz, spinster, dated somewhere about 
1810 ; and though it spoke of houses and lands, 
and stocks and shares, and put them in trust 
for certain objects, the trusts had all come to 
an end, and the Colonel himself they found had 
used little squares of the parchment wherewith 
to tie up his imaginary dispatches. So when 
everything had been turned out, and each man 
of law had examined every manuscript with 
equal diligence, though with widely different 
objects, the fruits were very small, and Mr. 
Wigriff smiled. 

"Do you think," said he, with his cuffs 
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turned up, and his hands held daintily, for fear 
of letting the dust fall upon his garments; 
" do you think Miss Willwend could help us 
to the discovery of any other papers ?" 

" No !" said Mr. Hubble, "and she's not in 

the house." 

it 

" May I ask where she is ?" 

"To be sure. She's staying with a lady 
friend of mine ;" said Mr. Hubble with every 
appearance of the utmost candour. It did not 
occur to Mr. Wigriff to inquire the name of 
the lady ; and if he had, Mr. Hubble would 
have declined, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, to inform him, because Mabel had gone 
to stay with Margaret, who still desired that 
Mr. Wigriff should remain ignorant of her in- 
terference in Mabel's affairs. 

" I think," said Mr. Wigriff, " we'll just 
examine this escritoire a little more narrowly." 

With this he daintily drew a brass rule from 
his pocket, and proceeded to measure the 
depth of the drawers ; but he could find no 
false backs or bottoms, and he smiled again. 

'' Pardon me," said he, " if I say I think 
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we are taking a great deal of trouble about a 
very trifling matter." 

Mr. Hubble shrugged his shoulders, and 
Mr. Wigriff, smilingly, rejoined : 

" Ha, ha, sir, you woidd say it is I who take 
the trouble. You're right, sir, I can't deny 
it ; I wish to do my duty by my friend, and 
hand over his affairs in full and perfect order. 
I was in hopes of finding a will, or some me- 
morandum, expressing his desire with re- 
ference to this house. He often talked of a 
will, and once I provided him with a draft, 
but I don't find it among these papers." 

"What of this house ?" asked Mr. Hubble. 

" Oh, don't you know ?" said Mr. Wigriff, 
with surprise. " This house constitutes almost 
the only devisable property of my friend, and 
he originally intended to have it sold for the 
joint benefit of your client and her brother, 
who,^ you may have heard, has chosen to absent 
himself." 

Mr. Hubble simply gnmted, and looked grave. 

" Oh, yes !" continued Mr. Wigriff. " The 
whole of the Colonel's property, with the ex- 
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ception of this house, dies with him. But I'll 
render you a full account of what is due to your 
client, in the way of balances, in a few days." 

So saying Mr. Wigriff smacked his lips, 
and proceeded to wash his hands, with haste. 
The air of the man of business had come over 
him, the man of business with numerous en- 
gagements. 

^^I still incline to jealousy, Mr. Hubble. 
Allow me to help you to water. This has been 
a fine terrace in its day. Pleasant view of the 
river even now, eh ?" 

"No doubt," said Mr. Hubble, soberly 
drying his hands, as Mr. Wigriff disported 
himself at the window, with a deportment 
calculated to make a dancing - master die 
with envy, unle&s his own vanity saved him. 

"Do me the favour,'' said he, on parting, 
" to remember that I decidedly incline to 
jealousy, the development of a childish jealousy, 
my dear sir. I wish you a very good morning." 

" Good morning, sir;" said Mr. Hubble, and 
the man of commerce waved his hand with a 
jaunty air, and absolutely danced down the 
street. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE SHAREHOLDERS INSPECT THE SPHERES. 

Me. Wigbiff's hilarity in nowise abated all 
the way to Serjeants' Inn; indeed, it occa- 
donally took a more decided form, and dis- 
played itself in a variety of eccentric proceed- 
ings. No subject of her Majesty was too mean 
for him to smile upon at this happy moment ; 
no object too trifling to take an interest in: 
he looked approvingly on an errand boy, who 
took advantage of a bye-street to yell a popular 
air, at the top of his voice ; and smiled at the 
sight of a servant girl, coquetting with the 
cat's-meat man ; he even spent five minutes in 
front of a puneh-and-judy show in the Sayoy, 
and chuckled amazingly at Mr. Punch's dex- 
terous evasion of the halter. He became elo- 
quent on the subject of foundations, to a 
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barber and a knot of pedestrians, in Essex 
Street, interesting themselves in the shoring 
up of the said barber's premises, as a preli- 
minary to nnderpimiing, and assured his 
hearers that the builder was not the only man 
to whom foundations were all important. 

'^ You are wite,'' said a fat little man, with 
his head on one side, and his eyes on the 
ground. "The morwal charwacter wequires 
the foundation of wite pwinciple." 

"And what," rejoined Mr. WigriflP, ^'can 
the man of commerce hope for, if his plans for 
gaining wealth have no firmer foundation than 
the child's house of cards ?" 

"It is so in everwy department of life," 
observed the little man. "What are the 
wasiocinations of the lawyer without the foun- 
dation of pwofound judgment ?" 

" True," said Mr. Wigriff . 

" As a particular fwend of mine observes," 
said the little man : "^I like to know a man's 
bottom ; show me what a man is at bottom, and 
I'll tell you his pwedilections, and pwognos- 
ticate his future.' That, sir, is the observation 
of a pwofound thinker." 
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^^ No doubt," said Mr. Wigrifl^ '* you must 
feel honoured in having the friendship of such 
a man.'' 

"I do, sir; my fwend Mr. Guflfey is a 
man — " 

^^ I know him," exclaimed Mr. Wigriff. 
^ ^ but pray don't let me interrupt you. I beg 
your pardon." 

'' Pway don't mention it ; if you know him, 



sir, that's enough." 

"Indubitably, my dear sir," said Mr. 
Wigriff; and with a smile he added, " Now if 
our mutual friend were here" — ^they were 
walking through the Temple — " he would in- 
troduce us to each other ; let us perform that 
duty for him, and introduce ourselves." 

" With the gweatest pleasure," said Mr. 
Jubb, producing his card; and when Mr. 
Wigriff had done the same, Mr. Jubb re- 
marked upon the extraordinary coincidence, 
and observed, that he was at that moment on 
his way to the office of the Planetary Evolu- 
tion Locomotive Company, to seek an inter- 
view with Mr. Wigriff. The man of com- 
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merce was delighted to think he had saved his 
worthy friend a journey for nothing, and pro- 
posed that they should adjourn to his private 
offices in Serjeants' Inn. Mr. Jubb readily as- 
sented, and the two shining ones proceeded on 
their way the best of friends, each obtrusively 
gracious to the other, and determined not to 
quarrel on any account. But Mr. Jubb had 
come on a quarrelling matter, and knew it; 
and this extreme urbanity on Mr. Wigriflf s 
part, inducing a corresponding desire on his 
part to be on the very best terms with a new 
acquaintance, as new acquaintances usually do, 
caused him much misgiving, and made him 
fear he should betray his trust ; still he was 
gracious in return. " Pway don't mention it," 
was continually on his lips ; and if Mr. Wigriff 
took his words out of his mouth, he would 
hear of no apology, and always insisted on Mr. 
Wigriff's proceeding at once with his observa- 
tion; on the other hand, Mr. Wigriff in- 
variably made him go first through the narrow 
courts of the Temple, not without elaborate 
protests, however, on the part of Mr. Jubb, 
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who, of course, gave way in the end, and 
strutted before the man of commerce with a 
sort of lop-sided motion in his gait, and the 
profoundest gravity upon his face. 

Arrived at Mr. Wigriff's office, Mr. Jubb 
was induced to take the easy-chair, the com- 
panion to Mr. Wigriff's, and invited to un- 
bui-den himself of the business he had in hand. 
He, accordingly, unbuttoned his coat, and 
dived into the recesses of his breast pocket, as 
he observed : " At a verwy early perwiod in 
the historwy of the Planetarwy Evolution 
Company, I indooced, on the wepwesentation 
of my fwend, Mr. Guffey, a verwy intimate 
fwend of mine to invest her little all in that 
enterpwise." 

^^ Just so," said Mr. Wigriff, "and may you 
live to receive her grateful thanks, when she 
finds her little all a great all, Mr. Jubb ; and 
that, sir, will be at no distant day." 

" Well, sir, she is of a contwarwy opinion, 
as to the perwiod. I confess I have some fears 
myself; and as I have been instwoomental in 
bwinging her into the concern, I thought it 
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my dooty to bwing her case before you, and 
see what could be done to weKeve her of an 
unfwootfiil investment." 

"Ohj dear, dear," sighed Mr. Wigriff, "with 
what obstacles are the would-be benefactors of 
their race beset? Who would have thought 
that one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the successful carrying out of this 
great enterprise would be incredulity as to the 
grandest invention of modern times ?" 

Mr. Jubb confessed that he should never 
have thought it. 

"No," said Mr. Wigriff; "and what are 
the facts ? Why the facts are these : that a 
large proportion of the nobler-minded of the 
public subscribe to a great undertaking — ^the 
greatest that has ever been set afloat. Imme- 
diately the covetous and dishonourable, burn- 
ing to possess themselves of shares, indus- 
triously circulate damaging reports to bring 
down their price, that they may purchase 
them cheaply and reap the benefit of what is 
called their shrewdness, when our spheres are 
carrying the merchandise of the world. The 
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confidence of th6 innocent, unsuspecting, noble- 
minded subscriber, unused to these arts of — er 
— Diabolus, being thus undermined, lie loses 
faith in the enterprise, and parts with his 
shares to his own loss and the profit of those 
who have done their best not only to betray 
them, but to bring the whole aflPair to a despi- 
cable end. Sir, it has been so with us ! What 
is the name of your friend ?" 

"Miss Cway," said Mr. Jubb bashfully. 

"Ah, noble-minded creature !" exclaimed 
Mr. Wigriff. " I remember her generous as- 
pirations when she signed the deed of associa- 
tion — ^the aspirations of genius, Mr. Jubb." 

Mr. Jubb was surprised and interested. He 
urged Mr. Wigriff to repeat Miss Cray's aspi- 
ration. 

"No," said Mr. Wigriff, solemnly. "It 
was a great observation, and I will cherish it 
in my memory until I can deliver it to the 
world on a great occasion in all the freshness 
of its virgin purity." 

Mr. Jubb's little eyes twinkled, and an 
ogreish smile crept round his lips. Oh, what 
a jewel did he call his own ! 
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'^ Tell Miss Cray," continued Mr. Wigriff, 
" what we said to each other in the Temple 
this morning. Tell her that it behoves us to 
secure a good foundation for our future pro- 
ceedings, for our great undertaking. The 
world may think us slow, but we must conso- 
lidate, Mr. Jubb ; we must con-sol-i-date, sir. 
Why, sir, where should I have been by this 
time if I had been habitually hasty? I should 
have been swept aside by the storms of the 
commercial world. But what is the fact, Mr. 
Jubb? I have habitually looked after my 
foundations, and ensured unquestionable sta- 
bility. This very day, sir, you may notice in 
me something — er — jubilant ; I have reason to 
be so. I have this day, after ten years' labour, 
completed the formation of a speculation, tri- 
fling as compared with the great venture we 
have in hand. I have to-day completed that 
foundation. I have to-day smoothed the mor- 
tar, so to speak, and made all ready for the 
first stone of the superstructure. I therefore 
confidently anticipate rearing a solid struc- 
ture. By the bye," continued Mr. Wigriff, 
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" do you know of a chaplain who could under- 
take the moral supervision, as it were, of our 
work-people ? In course of time, you know^ 
when we have become an institution, when we 
are a corporation in every sense of the word, 
we shall require a chaplain, whose duty it 
shaU be to instil into the minds of our work- 
men those principles of probity which conduce 
so much to the moral and commercial prospe- 
rity of an undertaking. Now, do you know 
of a gentleman able to fill that office, Mr. 
Jubb ?" 

" Well, weally," said Mr. Jubb, " it's a we- 
sponsible office, and, off-hand, I should be 
afwaid to wecommend any one." 

" Think about it," said Mr. Wigriff, " aud 
let me know. You wouldn't be disposed your- 
self to undertake such a work, eh, sir ?" 

" It's verwy honourwable work," remarked 
Mr. Jubb. 

" It is honourable, sir." 

Mr. Jubb shook his head profoundly, and re- 
peated that " The work would be very honour- 
wable." Thereupon Mr. Wigriff pressed him 
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to consider the offer as made to him. Mr. 
Jubb was afraid the post would be beyond his 
powers. Mr. Wigriff ridiculed the idea of 
anything being beyond Mr. Jubb's powers; 
and Mr. Jubb finally consented to think the 
matter oyer, though he inwardly resolved upon 
the spot to accept the position. 

All this having been settled to their mutual 
satisfaction, and the complete setting aside of 
Miss Cray and her grievance, Mr. Wigriff pro- 
posed that Mr. Jubb should accompany him to 
the neighbourhood of Erith, where the share- 
holders were to meet that day to inspect a sphere 
in course of construction. Mr. Jubb expressed 
his delight at the prospect of seeing so great 
a sight, and as there was barely time to catch 
the train, they set off immediately. The rail- 
way journey was an admirable theme for Mr. 
Wigriff to dilate upon ; every stoppage was a 
text ; and before Erith was reached, the whole 
of the Company's prospectus had been amplified 
a dozen times, and Mr. Jubb had become a de- 
cided convert to planetary evolution. Making 
their way across the marshes, they fell in with 
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Mr. Guffey and a small knot of shareholders 
at a safe distance from the powder magazines ; 
and further on they descried a body of fifty or 
so. Their destination was a great hoarding 
some thirty feet high, enclosing a plot of 
ground about one hundred feet square, close 
to the river bank. The contents of this hoard- 
ing had been a subject of much curiosity 
among the inhabitants ; the youthful mind of 
course imagined a circus or a wild beast show, 
and clung to the fancy with desperation ; ma- 
turer reasoning inclined to a powder maga- 
zine of enormous size as could well be seen ; 
and of great danger as could easily be ima- 
gined. This presumption, however, had to 
give way before the report of a coppersmith, 
who said he had been inside the hoarding, and 
who described the nature of the engine there 
being constructed as fully as he was able. 
The fact that the structure had a perfectly 
round bottom and was built of copper, coupled 
with its close proximity to the water, led to 
the belief that it was a new kind of ship ; the 
spherical shape of the stru cture as it approached 
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completion, however, threw discredit on this 
supposition, and it was not until it was posi- 
tively stated that little cabins were being swung 
in all parts of this strange globe that the ship 
idea again found favour. But how the vessel 
was to be moved along remained a mystery, 
for the means of propulsion was still kept a 
profound secret. 

The incursion of a comparatively large body 
of gentlemen and one or two strong-minded 
ladies upon the marshes was a new and highly 
interesting incident in the history of the hoard- 
ing, especially as the visitors were regarded 
as being in the secret. The shareholders, too, 
felt a little pardonable consciousness of their 
importance, and one or two of them strutted 
on the strength of knowing all about it ; for 
if they did not actually know how the spheres 
were to be propelled, they knew there was a 
secret which, as everybody knows and as they 
firmly believed, was a great way towards 
knowing what the secret was. Besides this 
ordinary circimistance, there was no doubt 
this was a great secret and that it was kept 
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uncommonly close; everybody admitted that 
no one was actually cognizant of it but Mr. 
Eoylstone, who invented it, and Mr. Wigriff, 
the manager, who adopted it ; and some — 
though these were of course the designing and 
avaricious, to whom Mr. Wigriff referred in 
his conversation with Mr. Jubb — ^were bold 
enough to say that the secret was such an un- 
commonly good one that not even Mr. Eoyl- 
stone, who discovered it, could^tell any one 
what it was, and therefore it was highly pro- 
bable it would never be divulged to the in- 
jury of investors in the Planetary Evolution 
Locomotive Company.^ 

It had been distinctly stated in the invita- 
tion to view the works that the sphere in 
course of manufacture would not be set in mo- 
tion, and when the whole of the visitors had 
been collected within the hoarding, Mr. Wig- 
riff mounted a carpenter's bench, under the 
shadow of the sphere, and informed his friends 
that the reason of this was that the equilibrium 
must of necessity be established before the 
sphere could possibly rotate. A feeble "Hear, 
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hear " followed this announcement, and a gen- 
tleman of scientific pretensions, having long 
hair and a nose to match, with obtrusive spec- 
tacles upon it, said "No doubt," in a very 
audible voice, and looked round for approval ; 
instead of which he encountered a blank stare 
of surprise from the majority of those near 
him, and a distinct rebuff from an elderly 
lady, who informed him that she had her 
doubts, and "very many of them into the 
bargain." Upon this the gentleman of scien- 
tific pretensions wiped his spectacles and blew 
his nose, and proceeded to pay marked atten- 
tion to Mr. Wigriff, as he expatiated on the 
magnitude of the invention which could trans- 
port the tremendous engine behind and above 
him, and he might almost say around him as 
well, to the most distant part of the British 
isles in the twinkling of — he would not be too 
familiar, and would say in a moment of time. 
Supplementing this with a word or two on the 
prodigious results which would follow such 
rapid means of communication, Mr. Wigriff 
invited the shareholders to follow him over 
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the sphere, or rather to such parts of it as had 
been made fit for their reception. 

The elderly lady who had retorted on the 
gentleman of scientific pretensions here raised 
her voice and her parasol, and called on Mr. 
Wigriff to wait a bit, observing at the same 
time, " Here's a gentleman." The gentleman, 
it turned out, was Mr. Sprade, and the lady 
was expostulating with him in so energetic a 
manner, while she at the same time appealed 
to his sense of manhood, that some thought he 
had been rude to her ; his timid bearing lent 
colour to this supposition, and a suppressed cry 
of "Shame" arose, but Mr. Sprade seemed to 
appease the lady by appealing to Mr. Wigriff 
with " Sir, if you please, a lady-shareholder 
wishes to know why the equilibrium can't be 
established ?" 

" Yes, and why it hasn't been, that's what I 
want to know ?" screamed the lady, with fifty 
times the energy exhibited by Mr. Sprade. 

" My dear sir, my dear madam !" retorted 
Mr. Wigriff, with extended hands; "only .one 
side of the interior of the engine is constructed 
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as yet ; only one side of it is at all finished, and 
only one portion of that is thoroughly completed 
for your inspection. I must appeal, ladies and 
gentlemen, to your forbearance if I cannot ask 
for common justice. The directors have urged 
on the contractor to complete, as far as possible, 
this one side, that you might be gratified with 
the sight of you!r first engine, and know for 
certain something was being done. The direc- 
tors have done this in deference to what they 
took for an expression of the wish of the share- 
holders at the last general meeting. Why, 
ladies and gentlemen, the workmen's tools 
would destroy the equilibrium, if there were 
nothing else to do it." 

The aggrieved tone of this declaration evoked 
sympathetic responses from some of the share- 
holders, and Mr. Wigriff smiled as he pro- 
ceeded, 

"But, ladies and gentlemen, these are tri- 
fling matters. Let us not dispute about such 
petty details. We as a company take our 
stand upon cheap and rapid intercommunica- 
tion as the means of benefiting the State, with 
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profit to ourselves. The great invention, of 
which we are all so proud, enables us to do 
this ; and I appeal to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, whether it is not better to keep this 
great, this important object in view, and push 
on to its attainment, instead of falling out by 
the way about matters of pure detail." 

The gentleman of scientific pretensions said, 
"No doubt," defiantly; and Wigriff having 
invited the shareholders to follow him, de- 
scended from the bench. Accompanied by 
Mr. Eoylstone, the Earl Mendroight, and Mr. 
Cribb, he led them up the staircase to the 
axis of the sphere. The strong-minded lady, 
impelled by maiden modesty, or something of 
the kind, brought up the rear with Mr. Sprade, 
whom she had taken captive, with the deter- 
mination of making him interpreter of her opi- 
nion upon " the goings on" of the directors. 
She told liim that her name was Usher — Miss 
Usher, she particularly impressed upon him, — 
that she had come all the way from Hull to 
see what the directors were doing with her 
money ; and she concluded her personal state- 
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ment by saying "it didn't signify, but she 
wasn't going to be swindled." Being of a 
gentle disposition, and inclined to help the 
forlorn, Mr. Sprade listened with a kindly 
though timid ear, and resolved to do his best 
for the lady. But Miss Usher was not the 
most discreet of spinsters, and shocked him. 
Whether she had doubts about Mr. Sprade's 
nerves, and thought he was not equal to enter- 
ing the lists with Mr. Wigriff, or whether she 
had a way peculiar to herself, of showing her 
appreciation of another's kindness, or whether 
some other weightier reason impelled her, no 
one will ever know ; but as the two lingered 
at the bottom of the steps until the throng had 
passed up. Miss Usher produced an Eau-de- 
Cologne bottle, small in size, it is true, from a 
perfect Pair Eosamond's bower of a pocket de- 
signed, for mystery of position and means of 
access, to baffle the most proficient pickpocket 
in or out of Newgate, and offered Mr. Sprade 
a drink. Of what ^ Not of Eau-de-Cologne, 
but of Hollands ! Now, Mr. Sprade had a 
special aversion to two things — spirits and de- 
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ception. If he had spoken his mind upon that 
occasion, as he delivered himself to the five 
Miss Sprades, at home in the evening, he would 
have said, " I object to the Hollands, and the 
Eau-de-Cologne bottle is dishonest." But he 
simply declined the proffered sip with thanks, 
and passed up the stairs, while Miss Usher im- 
bibed in his shadow, and followed in his cor- 
poreal footsteps. 

The spheres of the Planetary Evolution 
Locomotive Company werp constructed pre- 
cisely on the model of the ideal sphere ima- 
gined by Mr. Eoylstone in the first instance, 
and, as abeady recorded, elaborately explained 
by him to Mr. Wigriff. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to say only that Mr. Wigriff conducted 
the shareholders through the axis of the sphere 
and along one or two completed galleries, and 
invited them to try the comfort of the couches 
in the cabins, or to examine and admire the 
mechanical contrivance by which the cabins 
would always gravitate, as the sphere revolved 
without the slightest inconvenience to the tra- 
veller, and even without his being aware of 
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motion. Now and then Mr. Eoylstone was 
put forward to explain a technical point ; but 
the points he took in hand were so extremely 
technical, that he failed to make them intel- 
ligible to any one but the gentleman of scien- 
tific pretensions, who smiled and nodded at 
him in such a friendly and encouraging way, 
that Mr. Eoylstone was as contented as if 
everybody in the place understood him per- 
fectly, which, indeed, he thought they did. 

Butj after all, there was a vast amount of 
scepticism in the sphere that day ; and when 
the inside had been thoroughly inspected, the 
scepticism developed itself in sundry frown- 
ings, contemplative rappings of umbrellas or 
walking-sticks on the ground, and the taking 
of incredulous views of the sphere itself from 
*the outside. One shrewd-looking gentleman, 
who had come by his shares — he was careftd to 
remark — ^under a will, took Mr. Wigriff by the 
button-hole, and remarking that the two were 
men of business, inquired what the sphere 
would fetch as old copper. 

^^ Old copper !" exclaimed Mr. Wigriff. 
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"Yes, old copper," said the shrewd gentle- 
man, hugging his umbrella. 

"Ay, I see; you contemplate a failure." 

" To be sure." 

"Well," said Mr. WigriflP, composedly; 
" it's as well to calculate on the worst as on 
the best possible future." 

"Better," said the shrewd gentleman. 

" Well, better," answered Mr. Wigriff ; and 
having made a calculation in superficial area, 
and tons and money, informed the shrewd gen- 
tleman that the materials would undoubtedly 
fetch £1000 at the hammer; whereupon the 
shrewd gentleman said "Oh!" and turned on 
his heel, not quite sure whether Mr. Wigriflf 
had seen the point of his sarcasm or not. Mr. 
Wigriff, on the contrary, was perfectly at his 
ease, mounted the carpenter's bench, thanked 
the shareholders for attending, hoped they had 
been interested, and assured them the directors 
would press on the works with the utmost pos- 
sible dispatch. He then invited them to a 
cold collation provided in an adjoining shed, 
as he had no doubt many of them had come 
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long distances. Of course everybody accepted 
the invitation ; the Earl Mendroight presided ; 
prosperity to the Company was drunk with ac- 
clamation, and the party left amid the cheers 
of the work-people, in the best of humours. 
They could not have been better pleased if 
they had been feasted at some one else's ex- 
pense ; even Miss Usher was moved to smiles, 
and the shrewd gentleman said the champagne 
might have been worse. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

MR. WIGRIFF COMMENCES HIS SUPER- 
STRUCTURE. 

Wigriff's place, out at Tooting, had become 
in some sort distinguished. If blue blood 
did not run in the Wigriffian veins, it walked 
in Wigriffian groves, flirted on Wigriffian ter- 
races, and fattened oii Wigriffian good cheer ; 
and it did so because the Amphigorian grounds 
were as fair as gold could make them. More- 
over, it paid for the privilege without knowing 
it ; it took shares in great undertakings at par 
and sold them at a discount; and some did 
more than this, but these suffered vicariously. 
Now it chanced that on the evening of the 
day on which the shareholders of the Plane- 
tary Evolution Locomotive Company viewed 
their first sphere, Mrs. Wigriff gave a fete 
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champetre^ by moonlight, for Mr. Wigriff had 
announced to his household, as he occasionally 
did, that it was necessary he should launch 
forth. 

"My dear," said Mr. Wigriff to Mrs. 
Wigriff, as he embraced her in the Amphi- 
gorian hall, " this is a day of days ; it is meet 
that we should rejoice." 

"Oh, I'm so glad," purred Mrs. Wigriff; 
and the great man led her by the hand to the 
drawing-room, where, looking down the long 
sweep of lawn and winding walks, he said 
again, " It's meet we should rejoice ; domestic 
repose, my love, is appreciated the more when 
it is relieved by the gaieties of the festive 
hour. That is why I said 4et us launch 
forth.' Where's Hannah? Ah, there she is, 
dear creature, looking after the work-people 
hanging the lamps. We shall not want oil in 
the midst of our revellings, my love, when we 
have so wise a virgin as Hannah to provide 
for us." 

Mrs. Wigriff beamed with admiration, and 
said her sweet Violet was so amusing, where- 
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upon Mr. Wigriff chucked her under the chin, 
and said she was a wicked charmer, on which 
she, with ponderous gaiety, smote him on the 
cheek, and called him a naughty man. With 
such pretty dalliance as this the great man 
whiled away the time until the moon arose, 
for with the moon came his guests. 

And Amphigorian Villa was gay. As Mrs. 
Eoylstone said to Mr. Wigriff — coquetting in 
a charming little summer-house, whither she 
had retired, because she was just a little fa- 
tigued — it was charming; it was old Vauxhall 
in miniature, refined and compressed. Mr. 
Wigriff filled her with admiration ; how did 
he manage to pitch upon such a sweet even- 
ing ? how tempt the capricious moon to add 
her charms to the scene ! " Ah," continued the 
elderly flirt, " I believe you have some dark 
way of managing these affairs ; if it had been 
my case, you might have counted on rain ; but 
here you've nothing wanting." 

" Nothing," exclaimed Mr. Wigriff, " I am 
happy in saying ; I have even been honoured 
with the company of the lady who inspired 
the whole." 
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'' Who's that ?" 

*^ You, madam !" 

*^ Oh, you ridiculous man," exclaimed the 
old lady, laughing, affectedly. 

" Indeed, madam, I may be ridiculous, but 
I am at least truthful," observed Mr. Wigriff 
with- a low bow. 

" Now, tell me, then, what have I done or 
said to suggest this ?" 

" That I cannot ; because this scene, which 
you are pleased to commend, was suggested 
rather by a result of your sayings and do- 
ings, whatever they may have been, years 
ago." 

Mrs. Eoylstone declared the man of com- 
merce was a riddle, and desired him to speak 
out ; he accordingly presented her with a Kttle 
packet, rather browued and musty from long 
keeping, and told her it had been placed in 
his custody some years before, with instructions 
to hand it to Mrs. Eoylstone on the death of 
the gallant gentleman for whom he acted. 
^^And," concluded Mr. Wigriff, '^I thought 
no more appropriate occasion than the present 
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could be selected, or devised, for fulfiUing my 
trust." 

^^No," said Mrs. Eoylstone, meaning yes, 
of course, and pleased beyond measure. 

" I trust," continued the man of commerce, 
" the associations are not disagreeable." 

Mrs. Eoylstone laughed, as breaking the 
packet she disclosed a portrait of herself, in 
ancient days, and a dainty lock of hair. 

" Oh, you men !" she said. ^^ Look at this, 
Mr. Wigriff." 

Mr. Wigriff had done so already, but he 
examined the miniature again, minutely, and 
replied, " Men, madam ? slaves, slaves ! and 
no wonder with such beauty to do homage 
to." 

"There, get along, you're as bad as the 
rest of them," she said, flirting her fan at him ; 
and then added, more soberly, "So Colonel 
Willwend is dead?" 

Mr. Wigriff sighed assent, and favoured Mrs. 
Eoylstone with a fanciful description of the 
Colonel's last moments, highly gratifying to 
his companion, who bade him desist from 
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talking: nonsense, and presumed, "There was 
some truth, then, in that extraordinary pro- 
ceeding at Carter-Striver's the other night ?" 

" Oh, dear no, madam," said Mr. Wigriff 
contemptuously; "the Colonel was living 
then." 

" But that young man. Wade, what of 
him?" 

Mr. Wigriff did not understand what con- 
nection there was between Wade and the 
Colonel ; and when Mrs. Eoylstone explained, 
he answered warmly, "An impostor, a gross 
impostor, a clumsy impostor, madam." 

" But do you know there was something in 
the expression of his face which reminded me 
of the Colonel?" said Mrs. Eoylstone; "and I 
should certainly have been disposed to give 
him some information, had not Brian been so 
strongly opposed to any such proceeding. You 
know he called on me." 

"No; I was not aware he had so pre- 
sumed." 

" Oh, yes," said Mrs. Eoylstone ; " and I 
was confirmed in my impressions, but I gave 
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him no encouragement, you may be sure, and 
left Brian to deal with him." 

"Permit me to say you did quite right, 
madam ; quite right. I may be permitted to 
express that opinion, I think, from my know- 
ledge of the youth ; from my knowledge that 
he has been dismissed from the office of the 
Planetary Evolution Locomotive Company for 
reasons which I will not describe, because I 
have promised him one more chance of redeem- 
ing his character." 

Mr. Wigriff said this warmly, as if his in- 
dignation with the impostor would not brook 
the control he strove to place upon his lips. 
Mrs. Eoylstone was, however, in nowise dis- 
turbed by his emotion, and closed the conver- 
sation by prophesying that they would hear 
more of that young man, Wade ; to which Mr. 
Wigriff responded, " I'm afraid we shall, and 
that what we do hear will not be to the credit 
of our species," an oracular observation that 
had a vast amount of truth in it. 

Mr. Wigriff was much concerned about this 
young man Wade's moral character ; and later 
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in the evening he took Mr. Guffey aside, over 
a bottle of wine, and assured him, with extreme 
regret, that his young friend had not acquitted 
himself with credit ; indeed, that he had acted 
in what must of necessity be described as a 
questionable manner. 

" Oh, has he ?" exclaimed Mr. Guffey. 
" This is good wine, eh ?" 

" Passable,'' remarked the host. " Yes, sir, 
that young man has left us ; one or two things 
have come out about him that have an ugly 
look ; a very ugly look." 

" Indeed !" 

"Yes, sir, I'll not describe them particu- 
larly, because I've promised to keep them 
secret, in the hope that he will redeem his 
character, — yes, redeem his character." 

"Ah!" 

"Take another glass." 

"Thank'ee, I will. 'Pon my word, you 
astonish me, Wigriff." 

" I was astonished myself, sir. Imagine 
my surprise at finding he was going about 
under an assumed name." 
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" WeU, didn't you know that at first ?" 

" No, to be sure not. How should I ?" 

" Oh," said Mr. Ghiffey indifferently, " I 
thought you knew all about that." 

" Certainly not, sir ; I was shocked beyond 
measure at the discovery." 

^^ Dear me ! But there's nothing much in 
that, you know, Wigriff ; it's easily explained." 

" It may be, I don't deny it, and that, alone, 
would be a matter of little consequence ; but 
I view that fact in conjunction with other 
facts of material import, my dear sir, — facts 
which I should not like to report, because they 
are discreditable to him." 

" Oh," said Mr. Guffey ; and Mr. Wigriff 
proceeded to enumerate Harry's shortcomings, 
while Mr. Guffey responded with occasional 
expressions of surprise and regret ; but for all 
that he enjoyed his wine amazingly, and Mr. 
Wigriff left him enjoying it while he went " to 
mingle with the joyous throng," as he put it. 

He found the joyous throng getting on very 
well without him, and he was highly gratified 
to find it was so, for he had more business on 
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hand ; this time, with Brian Eoylstone, whom 
he conducted to his little sitting-room, and 
begged his attention to what he deemed rather 
an important matter. By way of introducing 
the subject, and putting Brian in a position to 
discuss it,' he opened an iron safe, and taking 
therefrom two small pieces of paper, invited 
Brian to inspect them. Brian did so, and his 
brow darkened. 

'' Those are, as you doubtless perceive," said 
Mr. WigriflP, "certified copies from the Kew 
register, of the marriage of your elder brother, 
Alexander, with Mary Willwend, and of the 
birth of his son Harry." 

Brian looked up from the papers, as he held 
them in his hands, with an expression so stern 
and threatening that Mr. Wigriff wondered 
whether he had made a mistake in this the first 
stone of his superstructure. 

" Why ?" asked Brian, with this stem and 
threatening look upon his face, "Why, havel 
not heard of this before ?" 

Mr. Wigriff shrugged his shoulders. 

"I don't believe it," said Brian, fiercely 
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flinging the papers towards Wigriff. " It's a 
trumped-up affair to extort money from me.'» 

Mr. WigriflPs indignation at this was tre- 
mendous ; his words were few, and quite com- 
monplace, but his gesture was positively crush- 
ing. Presently he added, in the calmest man- 
ner, "Well, well, my dear sir, I can, in a 
measure, excuse you ; it's a shock, perhaps, a 
shock. However, I leave the matter for your 
consideration; it's really not my aflfair, it's for 
you to choose your own course." 

" Then why," asked Brian again, "have I 
not heard of it before ?" 

" There was no need that you should know 
of it." 

"How is that?" 

" I trust I have some sense of honour," re- 
plied Mr. WigriflF in an injured tone. 

Brian did not imderstand what that had to do 
with the matter, and said so, whereupon Mr. 
Wigriff extended his hands, and observed, in 
a high key, " I'm not a common dun, sir, who* 
immediately he becomes possessed of important 
information nms to the party interested, and 
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says, ' Keward me !' ' Give me hush-money !^ 
and the like. No, sir ; I have said to myself, 
in connection with this aflfair, ' I will act in 
his defence as long as I am able, without dis- 
turbing his peace of mind, but if money fail 
me, and his cause is in danger, I will go to 
him. I have so acted up to this time; and 
noWj sir, your cause is in danger, because 
money fails me." 

" I said you had designed this to extort 
money from me," said Brian, chafing at the 
window. 

'' Have the kindness," answered Mr. Wigriff, 
in a tone of authority, " to be more courteous in 
your observations. I can well understand that 
this information unsettles you, and that it dis- 
poses you to be irritable, but I do not choose 
to be insulted." 

Brian made no answer, and Mr. Wigriff 
continued, " I might be blamed by some, per- 
haps by many, for not taking this information 
to the youth who happens to be your brother's 
son, the head of your family in fact after 
your father, and his next heir in tail." 
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" Then why haven't you ?'' sneered Brian. 

" Because, sir,'' replied the great man with 
becoming dignity, "I have considered your 
position and his, and concluded that whatever 
the law might direct, it would be simply cruel 
to disturb you in the possession of what the 
world had come to look upon as undoubtedly 
yours^ and to give your position to a youth 
happy in his low estate and in the cultivation of 
mean companionships ; and altogether unfitted 
for the place a court of law would assign him, 
if it knew the facts." 

'' Stuff," said Brian, still chafing at the 
window, " the estate's entailed, and you know 
where your account lay : with the usurper, not 
the heir." 

"Now, now, my dear sir, I'll not permit 
improper motives to be imputed to me. I'll 
simply not permit it^" 

" Very well, then," said Brian impatiently, 
"we'll assume you're the essence of morality; 
it's all one to me." 

Keturning to his seat, he made no attempt 
to conceal his mortification, but bade his com- 
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panion give him his. version of the case, upon 
which Mr. Wigriff proceeded to dilate not upon 
the past, but the future. 

" At present," said he, " we are perfectly 
safe. The young man is now, as you know, a 
waif and a stray ; he does not even bear his 
father's name, but his mother's, and he knows 
I could at any time have him arrested on a 
charge of forgery, and get him convicted too." 

Brian's attention quickened, and Mr. Wig- 
riff quietly continued, '' The youth may be 
said to be in disgrace ; he is ignorant of all his 
belongings; his grandfather is now dead; 
there is not a scrap of information supplied by 
the documents he died possessed of hinting in 
any way at what I have informed you of, so 
completely have I weeded his papers from time 
to time. The youth's sister has no knowledge 
of her brother's whereabouts, and if she should 
meet him neither of them know of this ; so 
that when I have handed over to her as the 
only living representative of her grandfather a 
few hundred pounds and the title to their house 
in Adelphi Terrace, they cease to be even 
pavms in our game ; no, not even pawns, sir." 
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"Then what more is there to be done?'^ 
asked Brian again at the window ; " and what 
need have you of me ?" 

" Simply that you provide me with £3000,'^ 
said Mr. Wigriff, as if he were proposing the 
simplest task in the world. 

" You're not a common dun," sneered Brian, 
as he coolly turned from the window and 
walked the room. 

" I see," said Wigriff with dignity, " you 
are determined to misconstrue me ; I'll not 
retort on you ; I'll simply conclude that I have 
served you in vain. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing, however, that what I have done I 
can with a word undo. With a word, ay, 
with half a word," exclaimed the great man 
with a flourish of the arm. 

Brian flinched and bit his lips, and Wigriff 
having locked up the little pieces of paper in 
his iron safe, bowed and held out his hand to 
the door. 

" Well, curse you !" exclaimed Brian, break- 
ing out again, " how in the devil's name can I 
take it calmly ?" 
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" 1^0 ! " roared Mr. Wigriff, and in lower 
tones, but with much gesticulation and parading 
on the hearthrug, he added, ^^ I'll not be cursed ; 
I'll simply not be cursed; I'll be thanked, or we 
part company this moment, sir ; this moment." 

On this, Brian, still walking up and down the 
room, fell a-cursing everybody concerned, with 
the exception of Mr. Wigriff, but including 
himself. He wound up his tirade by inquiring 
where Mr. Wigriff expected him to get £3000. 

"Now, that's precisely what we've got to 
consider," said Mr. Wigriff ; "and if you'll 
have the kindness to control yourself and draw 
up to this table, I've no doubt that by laying 
our heads together we shall hit upon — er — some 
little expedient whereby we shall be able to 
manage it. You know, sir, these things must 
be considered calmly. Of course, it's unfortu- 
nate for you, but I can't help that ; it would 

• 

have been more unfortunate for you if I had not 
been in the field early. And, besides," added 
Mr. Wigriff warmly, "besides you mustn't 
complain of the expense, for to say the least, 
my proceedings in your behalf have entailed 
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great expense — ^very great expense. And be- 
sides that again," continued Mr. Wigriff more 
emphatically still, " you must not complain at 
having to pay the cost, as you know very well 
what the cost would have been if I hadn't been 
in the field at all." 

"It seems to me it's going to be pretty 
costly now it's begun," said Brian, "and as 
for its being less costly than if you hadn't 
been in the field at all I doubt it. There's one 
point of view," added Brian in explanation, 
" which you seem not to have taken into 
account." 

Mr. Wigriff was all attention. 

" You know that the estate is entailed ; and 
you know my father is under the impression, as 
I was an hour ago, that nothing could prevent 
that estate coming to me. If your story is 
correct, and my father were to will his per- 
sonalty to others, thinking I was well pro- 
vided for under the entail, and then I were to 
be dispossessed, I should literally have no- 
thing ; whereas, if the whole affair were now 
made public, and put to the proof, my father 
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I 

would provide for me if I were Tinfortunate 
enough to be displaced." 

"Oh," said Mr. Wigriff, "you think it 
better that I should go to your nephew then ? 
Come, sir, come, you mustn't start at the men- 
tion of that relationship ; it may be disagree- 
able, but we must put up with it, and if you 
prefer it, I suppose I must break the news to 
him and introduce him and his sis—" 

" There, that'll do," said Brian sharply. 

" Sir ? Be a little temperate ; I'm not your 
groom." 

"Then why do you persist in aggravating 
me?" 

"I have no desire to aggravate you. I 
merely place the case in its proper light ; and 
I wish you to decide once for all," continued 
Mr. Wigriff, raising his voice. "Shall I 
proceed ?" 

Brian drew a long breath, concluded the 
devil was mixed up in the business, said so, 
sat down, and invited the man of commerce to 
proceed. 

" Now," said Mr. Wigriff, " the first thing 
to consider is what are your resources." 
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" No," said Brian, " the first thing is for 
what do you want £3000 ?" 

Mr. Wigriff begged him to remember that 
was a lengthy question, and that their time 
was short ; he then informed him that he could 
do with no less, and that he had spent con- 
siderably more. Promising all particulars 
another time, he again asked the question, 
" What are your resources ?" 

" You can surely tell me in brief what you 
want the money for." 

" In brief then," answered Mr. Wigriff," it 
is this. Moneys confided to my care by the 
late Colonel Willwend have been expended in 
promoting your interests. I have now to 
render an account of my stewardship to his 
granddaughter's solicitor, and I require money 
to pay over. Now, what are your resources ?" 

Brian at first said they amounted to nothing, 
but Mr. Wigriff told him they were consider- 
able, and proceeded to describe them with an 
accuracy which astonished him. Mr. Carter- 
Striver was to settle £10,000 upon his 
future wife ; his father had purchased a pretty 
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villa for him at Maple Durham, for £3000; 
and his allowance was £1000 a year. 

" That's so, is it not ?" asked Mr. Wigriff. 

"Oh, yes," said Brian; "but that's what 
we have to live upon, you know." 

" Come, come," said Mr. Wigriff; "this is 
a serious matter, my dear sir, and we must ap- 
proach it in a serious spirit. Sacrifices," he 
proceeded emphatically, " must be made. Now 
tell me what are your plans, and I'll see how 
we can dovetail them with a plan I have in my 
mind, — just roughly sketched, you know, and 
malleable; yes, malleable." 

He waited for a reply, tapping his fingers on 
the table and looking blank at the wall. Brian 
was still a little restive ; he threw himself back 
in his chair, and, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, answered curtly, " My plans are very 
simple ;- I was going to live at Maple Durham, 
and pay my debts if I could." 

"Very laudable intention; but what of the 
attractions of town ?" 

Brian breathed heavily again, and coming to 
the conclusion it was no good to resist, an- 
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swered more cheerfully, " Well, the season is 
just closing, so I shan't have to trouble my 
head about that until next year." 

^'We must look further than next year," 
said Mr. Wigriff. ''According to your plan 
you seem to be in danger of following the pre- 
vailing fashion of getting into debt during one- 
half the year in the hope of getting out the 
other half. Now, what do you think of tra- 
velling, sir, eh ? How does it sound ? How 
would it sound if it were the gossip that Mr. 
Brian Koylstone and his wife had resolved to 
travel in the East, say ?" 

"It would sound very well, and cost very 
dearly, I suppose." 

" Oh, sir, the sound is all we have to deal 
with at present. If you like the sound that's 
enough. It sounds better than a report that 
you were living at Maple Durham all the 
year round, eh ?" 

Brian assented, and Mr. Wigriff proceeded 
to detail his plan. 

•"In the first place," said he, "we must 
raise £2000 by mortgaging your house at 
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Maple Durham; that's easily done, my dear 
sir, and it will cost us £100 per anniu-um; 
then we must let it for, say £200 a year, 
leaving us a net profit of £100 per anniu-um ; 
your wife's jointure will produce £500, and 
these two items, with your own allowance of 
£1000, make a total of £1600 available income. 
Now, my dear sir," continued Mr. Wigriff, 
warming with his theme, '^ I propose that you 
should spend the six hundred, and use the 
thousand for meeting your liabilities; in the 
first year to make up the £3000 which I re- 
quire ; in the second and third to pay off your 
mortgage; and thereafter to meet whatever 
engagements you may have entered into. It's 
surprising, sir, what a self-denying course of 
procedure will accomplish. Surprising !" 

Brian said he had no doubt of it, and asked 
whether Mr. Wigriff expected him to travel on 
£600 a year. 

"Oh, dear no," exclaimed Mr. Wigriff, 
" that's the pith of my plan. I don't propose 
that you should travel ; nothing of the kind ;* 
all I propose is that it should be reported, and 
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I'll take care of that. What I really do pro- 
pose is that you should choose some retired 
but pleasant spot on the Continent, take a 
cheap house, and live there quietly, fishing, 
sketching, reading, enjoying yourselves, bask- 
ing in the sunlight of your mutual happiness, 
revolving in the — " 

" Oh, damn it ! I can't do it ; I'll fling the 
whole thing up first." 

And Brian was off again pacing the room 
and cursing every one whose name came to his 
mind, whereupon Mr. Wigriff calmly remon- 
strated : " I've told you, my dear sir, that you 
may, as far as I am concerned, take your own 
course ; I would not press you for the world. 
But, sir, let us act as reasonable beings ; let 
us consider things calmly. You know your 
position; you know that the disease is de- 
sperate; you know that the remedy must be 
severe ; you also know that the consequences 
of not submitting to — er — ^that remedy will be 
still more trying to you, and still more un- 
bearable than anything I have — er — suggested. 
My proposition may not suit you in detail ; 
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you may do better than I have sketched for 
£600 a year ; but, sir, that is for you to con- 
sider and arrange." 

Brian was seated again, frowning at his ex- 
tended feet. Mr. Wigriff did not disturb him 
for a time, and then said, '^ Come, sir, what do 
you think of a villa on the Bay of Naples? 
That's indefinite enough, and sounds rich 
enough." 

Brian nodded thrice at his boots, then pre- 
sently rising up, extended his hand to Wig- 
riff and said, " Arrange for the mortgage ; I 
shall be married in a week." 

Before this week was ended Mr. Carter- 
Striver had an interview with his daughter, 
and after an introductory clearing of the throat 
which indicated to Admarine that the business 
was important, and perhaps disagreeable, her 
father observed, '^You've been a very good 
girl to us, my dear, and your mother and I 
have every confidence that you will continue 
so notwithstanding your marriage." 

Mr. Carter- Striver paused, but Admarine 
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did not respond, and the member of Parliament 
continued, " It is in the possession of this con- 
fidence, my dear, that I have settled a sum of 
£10,000 upon you, and I wish to tell you why 
I have done it. Now, in the first place, my 
dear, we have been very extravagant on your 
account. We have been giving a great many 
evening parties, receptions, and one thing and 
another, and have got into debt on your ac- 
count. This, added to a failure or two in some 
of my speculations, has brought me to the 
verge of insolvency ; and if I were not in Par- 
liament for Kudborough, I have not the slightest 
doubt, my dear, I should be in jail for debt." 

" Oh, dear papa," exclaimed the dutiful 
daughter ; " how very shocking !" 

'' Not at all, my dear, as it happens. I have 
no doubt there are many people in precisely 
the same condition, and have as little appear- 
ance of being po as I have. But at any rate, 
my dear, that is the state of my circumstances, 
and I want you to understand that the £10,000 
I have settled upon you represents every penny 
I can scrape together from every possible 
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source, and the best part of it is borrowed 
under peculiar circumstances, my dear — ^but 
this has nothing to do with you, my dear. 
You may rest content with the assurance that 
the £10,000 is perfectly safe, and that you will 
get the interest from it every year for your 
own use." 

" Thanks, pa, thanks,'^ said Admarine. 

" Now, my dear, this is what I want you to 
bear in mind. If at any time you hear from 
me or from your mamma that we are in any sort 
of difficulty (and if Parliament is dissolved 
within the next twelve months, I'm afraid, my 
dear, we shall be), write to us at once from 
wherever you may be on the Continent, in- 
viting us to visit you, and don't desist from 
pressing us to stay until I tell you. Do you 
understand, my dear ?" 

^' Oh, perfectly, papa. I'm very sorry, of 
course, but I think you've hit upon an ex- 
cellent plan." 

Mr. Carter-Striver smiled at his own clever- 
ness, and dismissing his charming daughter, set 
about devising his ark for the coming deluge. 
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The journals devoted to the record of "fash- 
ionable movements" announced in due time 
that Brian Eoylstone, Esq., only son of Archi- 
bald Eoylstone, Esq., of Boulderstairs Court, 
had been married at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, to Admarine, only daughter of Julius 
Carter-Striver, Esq., M.P. It was also stated 
that the bride and bridegroom had " proceeded 
to the Continent, where they intended to re- 
side for some considerable period ;" indeed, 
the fashionable journalist understood that the 
bridegroom had "purchased a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, and overlooking the 
beautiftd bay of that name." 

Society believed just as much or as little of 
this as the humour of the moment and the 
fancy of the individual prompted ; and review- 
ing the alliance in conjunction with its many 
prefaces, talked scandal and tittered ; but for 
all that, society offered congratulations accord- 
ing to the most approved form, and on the 
house-top eschewed the prefaces, and winked 
at the scandal with most praiseworthy dili- 
gence. The tittering, indeed, was fgr the most 
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part confined to the peers of the bride, who, 
considering the matter as it presented itself to 
them personally, came to the conclusion that 
they would have preferred, to say the least, a 
different kind of husband, and some particu- 
larized so far as to say they would have much 
preferred a genuine widower. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. HUBBLE IS mSPIRED. 

Mr. Hubble's state of mind, on being left 
alone in the late Colonel Willwend's house, 
with the injunction to remember that Mr. 
Wigrijff inclined to jealousy, did not become a 
Jawyer ; and Mr. Hubble knew it. Eetuming 
to the room where the Colonel's papers lay lit- 
tered on the floor, he rubbed his head absently, 
and polished his spectacles in deep thought. 
He mused as he picked his way among the 
papers, by way of promenade ; and he thought 
again, as he looked long and steadily at the 
river, with his hands under his coat-tails. But 
with all his cogitation, he could not get be- 
yond his first conclusion, that of all the foxes 
he had ever chased, Mr. Wigriff was the wiliest ; 
where, how, and when he had doubled and 
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hied away to home, Mr. Hubble was quite un- 
able to say, and consequently was for the time 
powerless to follow. He took his perplexity 
home with him, but woke up next morning 
more puzzled than before, and in the course of 
the day he came to the melancholy, because 
humiliating conclusion, that he should have 
to give Mr. Wigriff up, as he had long ago 
given "woman" up, unless the one mystery 
could help him to solve the other ; he accord- 
ingly set out to confer with Mistress Mar- 
garet. 

He found her propped up by pillows as she 
reclined in her sitting-room, very wan of coun- 
tenance, strangely bright of eye, and nervous 
ahnost to irritability. Mr. Hubble described 
to her all that had occurred, and expressed 
many regrets that he had no good news where- 
with to cheer her, no tidings of Harry, no 
record of the Colonel's property ; nothing from 
which they could forge a sword of justice for 
Wigriff. Having made his statement, he leaned 
back in his chair, and waited patiently while 
Margaret thought. Presently she asked : 
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" How can you make Wigriff disclose some- 
thing ?" 

" My dear madam, it is impossible to say. 
We've no deeds, no documents, no records ; 
nothing but suspicion." 

" Oh, yes, we have ; we have certainty. I 
know,'' she said fiercely, "that he has de- 
signedly got rid of Harry." 

" I've not the least doubt of it, madam ; but 
how are we to prove it ?" 

Margaret was silent for a time, but very 
restless. " Is there no legal process," she 
asked at length, " to force a disclosure ?" 

" With evidence there is, madam, not with- 
out. You see, we have nothing to go upon ; 
no facts. If I were to file a bill in Chancery 
to-morrow for a rule to compel the specific per- 
formance of the trusts contained in the deed 
we presume must have been executed, Wigriff 
would file an affidavit swearing that to the 
best of his knowledge there was no such deed, 
and asking us when it was registered ? What 
would be your rejoinder to that, eh ?" 

" Oh, I don't know !" cried Margaret, clasp- 
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ing her hands to her head. '^ But for God's 
sake help me. It's health and strength to me ; 
it's very life that Mabel's brother should be 
found. Indeed, it's that I live for, and no- 
thing else. What is my life worth ? It's a 
thing that's blighted ; the realization of every 
wish that's been gratified has brought its 
canker with it; but the finding of Mabel's 
brother will undo the one wrong thing of my 
life that I regret. To find him I'd spend every 
penny that I have, cheerfully; and having 
found him, I'd die without a pang. Will you 
help me ?" she pleaded. 

" Of course, of course I will ; pray be calm," 
said Mr. Hubble. " I assure you, madam, I 
have come here for the purpose of helping 
you. I regret a thousand times that my only 
difficulty should be my inability to see a way. 
Now, come, let us consider calmly what way is 
open to us." 

" Oh, but you seem lukewarm," said Mar- 
garet, looking at him suspiciously, as her fin- 
gers worked in the fringe of a shawl which 
wrapped her round. 
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The old gentleman protested he was most 
earnest, but she looked at him askance, most 
mistrustfully, he thought, and her fingers still 
worked with the fringe of her shawl. 

"Dear me," said he to himself; "she 
thinks I'm playing into Wigriff's hands, good 
gracious !" 

"Now look you, madam," he cried vehe- 
mently ; " I declare upon my honour, as a pro- 
fessional man, that with your help, I'll not rest 
until Wigriff is brought to book. Is that 
enough?" 

Instead of answering, Margaret turned to 
him as if she had not heard a word he had said, 
and asked, with a wistftd look, as strange in 
its way as her manlier of a few moments be- 
fore, 

"What do you think, Mr. Hubble; should 
I be to blame if, in doing what is right, I make 
my enemy suffer ? That is, would Qt)d blame 
me ?" she whispered. 

Mr. Hubble was greatly startled, and was 
on the point of remonstrating that he was a 
solicitor, but there was something in his client's 
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manner, as she wistfully bent her head to- 
wards him, that checked him, and he answered 
somewhat excitedly, " Oh, dear no ! and I'll tell 
you what," he continued, as he rose; "we'll 
do justice, ample justice to everybody in this 
matter, and we'll commence at once," 

Mr. Hubble rang the bell as he finished, 
bowed profoundly to his cUent, and wished 
her better health, in the most elaborate form ; 
rang the beU again, this time violently, and 
bowed again, with his eye all the time upon 
the doorway; and when Mabel appeared in 
haste, he tapped his forehead mysteriously, 
shook his head, and left the room. 

Although Mr. Hubble lost no time in open- 
ing a correspondence with Mr. Wigriff, in the 
hopes of enlightenment upon matters touching 
which he was very much in the dark, a con- 
siderable amount of time slipped by before any- 
thing in the shape of a definite issue was 
raised. Mr. Wigriff, at all times profoundly 
courteous, returned most copious answers to 
Mr. Hubble's questions, and at times dis- 
coursed on matters respecting which informa- 
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tion had not been sought, with a candour 
that charmed Mr. Hubble, and raised his hopes 
high. But inasmuch as Mr. Hubble's know- 
ledge of the case was scanty, his questions 
were far from pointed, and the replies he re- 
ceived were correspondingly vague. 

By dint, however, of several interviews with 
Mistress Margaret, and much consideration, Mr. 
Hubble made up his mind to a Chancery suit, 
and distantly alluded thereto in his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Wigriff. Whereupon the man 
of commerce became haughty and reserved. 
Further interviews with Mistress Brandle- 
braine, and more consideration, enabled Mr. 
Hubble to mature his plans, and in due time 
he filed a bill in Chancery, backed by half-a- 
dozen affidavits, all designed to frighten Mr. 
Wigriff into a confession and a compromise. 
But Mr. Wigriff, so far from being frightened, 
was indignant ; and having wrapped up his 
wrath in an affidavit, filed that in reply, and 
waited calmly for judgment. 

But though not troubled himself, Mr. Wigriff 
thought the circumstance warranted his trou- 
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bling some one else ; he accordingly described 
the situation in a letter to Brian, which, from 
its brevity and vagueness, he flattered himself 
was calculated to send his client as nearly mad 
as safety would permit. This letter reached 
Brian at Bruges. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BRIAN IS NERVED TO ACTION. 

Long as Admarine had striven for the royalty 
of conquest, and often as she had imagined 
herself in the pride of wifely honours, and re- 
solved, with all the strength of her poor vola- 
tile nature, that hers should be no evanescent 
queenship, her triumph was a brief one ; her 
bridal wreath was worn but for an hour, and 
in a day she was humbled. 

How had it come to pass, she asked, that 
he was moody and restless for days, and often 
violent ; why did he hurry her from place to 
place ; why bid her keep in dismal lodgings 
while he prowled the town ; why did he choose 
the poorest cities, where no gay toilettes graced 
the promenade, where indeed there was no 
promenade ; why did he always walk with her 
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in byewaySj where poverty oozed from every 
door and squatted in the gutter ; why did he 
shun the German baths and favour gloomy 
Belgian towns, with their musty churches and 
the uncouth ways of their people ; and why, 
most marvellous of all, did she obey him ? 

At Bruges, one night, when Admarine had 
been three months a bride, she waited Brian's 
coming, as she had waited many a time before. 
Their street was a quiet one, even for Bruges ; 
it was busy only when the church of Notre 
Dame was opening or closing, and now Adma- 
rine could hear the chanting of vespers. It 
was November again, and every now and then 
she left the fire and looked out upon the dull 
evening or listened by the window till a 
coming footstep had passed the house. At 
last, as she watched so, with the unlighted 
candles upon the table, Brian entered the 
room, but he came without a greeting or so 
much as a word to explain how and when he 
had returned or whither he had been. He sat 
by the fire with his feet upon the fender and 
his head resting in his hands, and Admarine 

2 
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sat trembling by his side. How she searched 
her meagre mind, if haply she might find 
some word to break the spell, the horrid spell, 
that was upon them both ! Again and again 
she strove to ask the question, "Brian, what 
is it?" "Let me ask it tenderly," she said 
to herself; "let me put my hand upon his, 
and let my touch be as love to him." But 
she could neither speak nor move ; right well 
she knew that love had had no part with them ; 
and as she waited trembling by his side his 
breathing broke upon her nerves as the rush- 
ing of a great wind, and the flames as they 
gambolled among the coal sounded to her as 
the plashing of a fountain, so painful was the 
stillness. What had come upon them ? Why 
was she dumb ? How was it that her husband 
was as a sealed book to her ? Why was his 
presence more terrible to her than his ab- 
sence, and his silence more cruel than his 
speech, let it be never so bitter ? 

Brian too was full of thought, with his fin- 
gers entwined in his hair and his head bent 
resolutely down. "How can I save my inhe- 
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ritance ?" had become the one great question 
of his life, to be brooded over by day and by 
night as it had been brooded over during every 
waking moment from the hour he knew his 
brother had a son. By day he counted over 
all the persons and the things to be destroyed 
before this inheritance could surely be his 
own ; by night he battled with them, and as 
he strove to beat them down they went on 
before him, mocking him ; and thus his future 
became as an immeasurable desert of shifting 
sand, whereof the mirage was fitful glimpses 
of the wealth he had always promised himself, 
whereof the terrors were leaping flames that 
menaced all his hotlsehold goods but shunned 
the record of his brother's marriage and of 
Harry's birth. There was "Wigriff; "WigriflF, 
who prided himself on being the only one 
who knew of Harry's name and parentage; 
but how could he be sure of that ? Had none 
been prying into his papers ? Had none been 
going on with him step by step as he had 
waited for the time when it would be safe to 
levy hush-money ? Had he weeded Colonel 
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Willwend's papers so carefully that none had 
fallen into other hands ? What of his mother, 
too; his mother who had heen so much in- 
clined to toy with Harry's questionings, be- 
cause, forsooth, she liked his looks and thought 
him much resembling Colonel Willwend ? 
What of Harry, so restless in his obscurity, sd 
eager to catch the merest thread of evidence of 
honourable birth and follow it to its source ; 
Harry, whom he had stung only yesterday so 
pitilessly, so needlessly? And what of Margaret, 
whom he had dishonoured and hated, because 
he was unworthy of her ? Did not she know 
in some strange way of Harry's birth, and had 
K»he not forewarned him of this hour? Was 
knowledge of Harry's birth the key to her last 
letter to him, when she was still his wife? 
Well he remembered she reminded him how 
his brutal exultation at a brother's death made 
her shudder and cry shame upon him ? "You 
guessed," she said, " and rightly too, that a 
stronger, deeper, more engrossing feeling 
stifled the contempt for you your sated avarice 
at first awoke in me. But you've never yet 
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discovered what that feelmg really was, and 
had you honoured your marriage vows you 
never should have known ; mine alone should 
have been the crime." Why hers alone ? 
Her boy was not bom then ; but perhaps she 
hoped for children and grew ambitious for 
them, proud of their inheritance in a moment? 
Then came her threat: "But what it was 
my endeavour to conceal when we were one, 
has, now that we are two, become for ever- 
more my chief desire to publish to the world. 
So will I publish it when the time comes." 
Most certainly this was Harry's birth she 
wrote of; but, if so, why had she not pub- 
lished it long since ? For what did she wait ? 
Because the anticipation of revenge was sweet ? 
Hardly so. Perhaps she waited for his father's 
death, in the hope that she then might make 
him a beggar absolutely ! But who was to 
prove that this Harry Willwend was his bro- 
ther's son ? Wigriff said he could ; perhaps Mar- 
garet could; perhaps a dozen others were wait- 
ing to fill their places, if they stepped aside. Oh, 
it was a hydra he had to slay, that burrowed 
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in the earth and wound its way beneath great 
rocks and mocked him from its many hiding- 
places ! But what if he struck it in some vital 
part? It had a vital part, and if he struck it 
there — if Harry "Willwend died — ^its hundred 
heads would mock each other with an idle 
tale, and tell the world what might have been 
until they rotted one by one. 

What else could they do if he were dead ? 
Only a madman would think a death-blow 
well delivered and driven home, would give to 
each of this hydra^s heads a hundred tongues 
to blazon the truth to all the world and shout 
the slayer's name ! Ah ! who talked of slay- 
ing? What, if he were young and not so 
strong but that an elder man could tear him 
limb from limb? What, if he were a waif, 
fit sport for every breath of wind, and a thing 
that none would miss ? No one talked of slay- 
ing ; it was a lie ! 

But Brian's hands closed above his head, his 
limbs seemed straining against themselves, and 
his body heaved to and fro as if a demon strove 
within him. And Admarine, who hitherto had 
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watched his lowering looks and trembled, fell 
with a piteous cry upon the floor, as if she 
had been struck. 

"Curse you," muttered Brian, as he took 
her in his arms, that the people of the house 
might find him soothing her; and when the 
women had flocked in, full of sympathy for 
madame, and each had offered their advice 
and remedies and Admarine had revived, she 
and Brian were alone again, and Brian spoke : 

"My dear, I must leave you alone for a day 
or two. I must go to Brussels." 

" Alone, and for days !" exclaimed Adma- 
rine. 

"Yes, for days. Now, don't madden me," 
added Brian hastily, "by childish whimper- 
ing, or I'll go without another word." 

Admarine clasped her hands and frowned 
her feelings down, as Brian went on: "I've 
some very special business to do, as important 
for you as for myself. And remember this," 
said he, placing his hand firmly on her shoul- 
der, "tell any one who may ask, that I am 
gone but for an hour or so, write no letters 
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until I return, and apply for none at the post- 
office. You needn't expect a letter from your 
mother,'' he added with feigned carelessness, 
^^ because she doesn't know your address." 

Admarine started and looked up. 

" Yes, you're right," said Brian, coolly 
throwing himself back in his chair. " I've 
stopped your letters on the way." 

" How dared you !" exclaimed Admarine 
indignantly. 

"Oh, I dared. Some parts of them I didn't 
understand, and what I understood I didn't 
like ; so I burnt them." t» 

Admarine ceased to be indignant and only 
sobbed. 

" I'm not of a mind," said Brian, "that any 
one in London should know where we are; 
and I'm still less of a mind that your esti- 
mable parents should pay us a visit." 

"Is this proper treatment," sobbed Adma- 
rine, "keeping me in dull apartments, without 
society and without money, hiding me from 
my friends and prying into my letters ?" 

" But your letters are not what one would 
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call loyal ; and besides, my dear, if you won't 
favour me with your confidences, I must take 
means to inform myself of your proceedings." 

" But what confidence have you reposed in 
me?" 

''Just what is consistent with safety. I 
will confide in you now," he said rising. ''I 
will tell you what will be the consequence if you 
breathe a word to any one who knows us that I 
have been absent from this place, even for a day. 
The consequence will be that we shall be pau- 
pers ! Do you hear ? We shall be ruined, you and 
I — ^no mtney but your miserable settlement." 

She shrank away from him cowed in the 
corner of the room as he went on. 

" Do you think I am as I would be ; do you 
think this is as I have been ; do you think I 
would have your friends come to mock me in 
my fear of the future, and taunt me with being 
beside myself with chagrin — a shame to my- 
self and a trial to you ? Now remember what 
have told you, not for my sake ; don't think of 
me ; think of yourself. For your own sake, for 
your own pride and love of wealth's sake remem- 
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ber that an injudicious word from yon may make 
you a pauper for life. Now promise me." 

He was leaning over her with his hand clasp- 
ing her wrist ; and catching a faint assent he left 
her full of vain regrets, bewailing a love that 
had never lived and a fear that would not die. 

The next day Brian was in London and the 
day after he was at Kew, walking across the 
green with the parish clerk, by fax the most 
considerable personage in the district. With 
one arm under his coat-tails and his keys dang- 
ling from the other, he strutted prodigiously 
and with vexatious deliberation. He was gar^ 
rulous about the weather, sounded Brian as to 
his political opinions, and being undecided as 
to his colour, commenced a review of local 
affairs for his benefit. Brian encouraged him 
on this topic, and inquired how long he had 
been in the parish. 

" I was bom here, sir, and for forty year 
come next June I've been parish-clerk, sir." 

Brian expressed surprise. 

" Yes, sir, forty year come next June ; 
and," said he, facing about, *^ I've always 
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lived in that identical house which we air just 
come from. Forty year, sir, that's the time 
I've been parish-clerk; for — ^ty year." 

" That's a long time," muttered Brian. 

" It ^5 a long time," said the clerk. " And 
what makes it longer is this," he added, facing 
about again, ^ ^ I've never been absent from dooty 
once doorin' the whole forty year. Now, then." 

Brian thought that very remarkable. 

" Oh, you think that remarkable, sir, do 
yer ? I'm glad to hear it. I always thought 
it remarkable myself, but comin' from a gen- 
tleman and a stranger, sir, I'm delighted. I've 
no doubt, sir, now you come to mention it, 
that it is remarkable. Why now, sir, I sup- 
pose you've travelled a goodish bit, eh, sir ?" 

Brian said he had not been a stay-at-home. 

" I thought not ; and I suppose you've 
never found a parish-clerk before as had never 
missed dooty for forty year ?" 

Brian confessed that so extoaordinary an 
•example of assiduity had not before come under 
his observation. 

'' Then, of course it's remarkable," said the 
<;lerk, flourishing his keys before the vestry-door. 
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" Quite unique," said Brian. 

" And what might that be, sir ?" 

" Nothing like it," explained Brian. 

'' Ah, to be sure, sir ; and, now you come to 
mention it, I don't doubt, sir, but what there 
is nothing like it. "Well, sir," he continued, 
throwing the door open, '^ here we are, sir. 
And you want the register of marriages. And 
what year, sir, might you be a-looking up ?" 

Brian believed it was 1834. 

" Here's the identical year, sir," said the 
clerk, opening the book. '^ And if you don't 
find it in that, perhaps you wiU in the next, sir. 
They're all there, sir; and, though it's me that 
says it, I should like to see a better register." 

"It's tolerably perfect, is it?" asked Brian. 

" Tolerable, sir ? No, no, not tolerable. 
Why, sir, as registers go, it's perfection." 

Brian soon found the entry he looked for, 
and was strangely moved by it ; but fearing 
the clerk would notice his agitation, he turned 
to the next page, and said, " As you have been 
here so long, you must remember most of these 
marriages ?" 
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"Wellj a goodish manyj sir; but they're 
very much alike, very much alike." 

''This one," said Brian, pointing to a pair 
of well-written signatures, " do you remember 
that ?" 

" I can't say that I do ; but there's one 
marriage about this time, as I remember well. 
Allow me, sir. There, that one," said the 
clerk, pointing to the entry Brian would have 
avoided. ''Why, sir, that Mr. Eoylstone, he 
lodged at my house for some time, and a real 
gentleman he was. He lodged at my house 
afore he was married, and afterwards he took 
a cottage nigher the river than where I live, 
and I think the damp, sir, it killed his wife ; 
I do indeed. Ah, she was a pretty creature ! 
She died afore they'd been married two years, 
sir, and left a couple of children, — ^twins, sir." 

Brian concealed his chagrin by renewing his 
examination of the register. Mechanically 
turning over the leaves, he pondered on what 
he had heard, and considered whether it would 
be safe to probe the old man's memory further ; 
but his reflections were disturbed by a heavy 
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kick at the doorway, and the loud remonstrance 
of the clerk thereat. It struck Brian as some- 
what singular that Master Bustin's should have 
been the head the parish-clerk pounced upon 
and rapped so soundly with his keys of office. 

"Now, then, who are you a-hittin' of?" 
howled the boy. 

"Ah," observed the clerk, regarding Bus- 
tin's discomfiture with some satisfaction, " you 
aim't been brought up here, I'm glad to see." 

" I'm precious glad I ain't if you're the 
bringer up," growled the boy. 

" Cup, cup," exclaimed the clerk, with a 
flourish of the keys, " no insolence ; no rude- 
ness here. What's your business ?" 

" Then, why couldn't you 'a' ast me that 
afore instid o' 'ittin' of me?" said Bustin, 
rubbing his head again ; and then he added, 
with a lurch in Brian's direction, " I want to 
look at that there register when that gent's 

done." 

"What for?" 

" Why, what should I want to look at it for 
but for my grandmother ?" 
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'' Where's your authority, young man ?" 

^''Ere," shouted Bustin. "A letter from 
t/o?ir master to me, Absolomon Bamabus Bus- 
tin; and if you'd been at home attendin' to 
your business, I shouldn't 'a been 'umbuggin' 
all over the parish after yer this momin'." 

Brian, who thought he had detected Bustin's 
eye upon him now and then, whispered in the 
clerk's ear, and the result was another flourish 
of the keys, and a request that I> ustin would 
proceed to examine the register at once. 

" Why should I ?" shouted the boy. "What 
should you want me to look at it for fust ?" 

" Because," said the clerk pompously, "this 
gentleman will be a considerable time." 

"So shall I," said Bustin, "a devil of a 
time. When I've found my grandmother I 
shall have to find my aunt, and when I've 
found my aunt I shall have to find hers, and 
after that there's her husband and his father. 
Oh, I shall be a devil of a time !" 

" Oh, oh," exclaimed the clerk, " then you'll 
want some births." 

" 0' course I shall." 

VOL. III. H 
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*^Then find your births first," said the 
clerk, producing the register. 

" O' course I will," said Bustin, who there- 
upon made a show of great diligence, but 
though apparently engrossed with his task, he 
found time occasionally to raise his head and 
shake it solemnly at the clerk, and sometimes 
he would favour Brian with a long-continued 
stare. If detected, he would raise his glance 
a trifle, and glare at the opposite wall, absorbed 
in deep thought. All this of course vexed 
Brian greatly, and feeling it would be unsafe 
to speak with the clerk in the boy's presence, 
he made one or two memoranda and went 
away. 

Master Bustin heard the chink of money 
and a profusion of thanks and good wishes 
from the clerk as Brian left the vestry, and he 
was thereupon convulsed with an oily chuckle ; 
but as soon as the door was shut the boy became 
far more solemn than a judge, and apparently 
with a view to exhort the clerk to self- 
examination, he received him with a most 
lugubrious stare, coupled with a monotonous 
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rolling of his head. So unusual a proceeding 
on the part of a youth, even though a stranger 
to the parish, deprived the officer of speech, 
and excited within him abnormal activity of 
conscience. Satisfied with the result so far, 
Master Bustin brought his head to a stand- 
still, and proceeded to examine the old 
man. 

"Did you keep your eye on that there 
gent," said he, " before I come in ?" 

Somewhat revived, but still doubtful of his po- 
sition, the clerk ventured to invite Master Bus- 
tin to be more explicit, on which the boy shook 
his head despondingly, and remarked, "He ain't 
to be trusted, yer know, that there gent ain't. 
Are yer quite sure he ain't been a-hackin' that 
there register about ? — eh, are yer quite sure ? 
/ know yer ain't," said the boy emphatically ; 
and, despite a feeble remonstrance on the part 
of the old man, he pounced upon the book, and 
dealing a violent blow upon its cover, he said, 
" Now, look 'e 'ere, I'll bet yer what yer like 
he's been a-hackin' this yere register about, so 
come. No, I won't," he added, in a fit of 
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generosity, " /won't rob you; why should I ? 
Why, I seen him do it." 

" I see how it is," exclaimed the clerk, 
becoming suddenly excited, "you're a town- 
bred boy, and I'm damned if I have it !" 

" Oh, won't yer ?" said Bustin in a banter- 
ing tone. "Won't yer? No, I dessay yer 
won't. Why, perhaps yer mightn't think I 
wasn't bom yesterday, nor the day before 
neither, eh ? You're a pretty bringer-up !" 

So saying, the boy flimg the register open, 
and bringLQg his pahn with a smart stroke 
upon the open page, he inquired in a loud and 
contemptuous tone, "Can't I read upside 
down, eh ? Why, o' course I can ! Then what 
year did he take to hackin' of? Why, 1793 ! 
You're a pretty bringer-up !" 

This was perplexing to the old man, whose 
courage and dignity seemed to evaporate before 
Master Bustin's ferocious onslaught ; and when 
the boy pointed to a rough tear in one of the 
leaves some six inches long, measuring from 
the bottom of the page, he was bound to 
confess it was fresh. 
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" I should think it was fresh. Why, I 
seen him do it, I tell yer. He done it when 
you was a-gettin' me the births. That's when 
he done it." 

The clerk shook his head, and presuming to 
doubt this, asked what could have induced the 
gentleman to mutilate the year 1793, when he 
was searching somewhere near 1830. "Answer 
me that," said he. 

" How do I know ?" replied the boy. 
^^ Practice I suppose. Don't I tell yer he 
ain't to be trusted. And mind yer, you ain't 
seen the last of him ; he'll be here again, he 
will, and just you never take yer eyes off him, 
that's all." 

With this, Master Bustin slammed the book 
to and made ready for departing. But his 
disclosure approached the tremendous in the 
estimation of the clerk, who, having reviewed 
the rent with becoming gravity, regarded the 
boy with more friendly feelings, and said, in a 
contemplative mood, " So you know him, do 
you ?" 

"I should think I did; and I say, I'm 
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blowed if he ain't a one, that's all ! Now jest 
you mind what I tell yer. If you take yer 
. eyes off him for half a minute he'll begin his 
games, and if your eyes happens to fall on him 
when he's at it, why he'll just murder you, 
that's what he'll do. He'll cut yer witals out; 
he will, if he ain't got nothing but a old comb 
to do it with. I'm blest if he won't." 

Master Bustin chucked his head up a great 
many times over this, and thinking he had 
properly impressed the clerk with a sense of 
the malevolent disposition of the man he had 
to deal with, he took his leave. Great was his 
joy, on reconnoitring through the window, to 
find the old man examining the money Brian 
had given him with an appearance of profound 
suspicion. 

Bustin made the best of his way to Ser- 
jeants' Inn after this, and presented himself to 
Antony Leep, with his customary salute of 
" Well, ugly, Where's your master ?" 

Antony, of course, hated Bustin very much, 
and would have been delighted to hear mis- 
chief had befallen him, but his anger at the 
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boy's want of respect was overcome by his 
intense curiosity respecting the business on 
which Mr. Wigriff employed him. So, instead 
of knocking the boy down and jumping on 
him, as he would have liked to do, he showed 
his gums and said, " He's out, my boy. And 
where have you been this time, eh ?" 

" Where I always goes to," answered Bustin. 

" And Where's that ?" 

" 'Ampstead," said the boy ; " but, I say, 
you know, you mustn't let him know I told 
yer." 

^' Oh, no, of course not,'' said Antony 
eagerly. "And what was it you went about 
this time, eh?" 

" What, don't you know ?" 

" Well, I guess ; I guess, you know." 

" Lor, I thought everybody knowed what I 
went about ; they knows up there I can tell 
yer." 

" Now do they, though ?" 

" Why o' course ; ain't yer seen the young 
woman with the wail ?" 

" Ah, to be sure !" exclaimed Antony, rub- 
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bing his hands. "To think now I should 
have forgotten that; it's quite surprising, 
ain't it?" 

"No, it ain't," replied the boy, dispara- 

* 

gingly. " Anybody but you would 'a' hit on it 
at oust. It's Mrs. Wigriff number two as I 
looks up ; but, mind yer, you mustn't let 'im 
know I told yer." 

Antony vowed secrecy, and gave the boy 
pen, ink, and paper to write a note to Mr. 
Wigriff touching his journey. *' Is she good- 
looking ?" asked the old man, as Bustin com- 
menced squaring his elbows. 

" 0' course she is." 

" And how old is she ?" 

" Five-and-twenty last birthday ; and now 
just preserve your questions till I've done," 
said Master Bustin, who thereupon put his 
tongue in his cheek and set to work with 
a will. 

" I seen the party wot You menshund," he 
wrote, " And he av bin Tryn it on but he ant 
dun no arm corze I wos thaxe and He seen me. 
Thaxe ant no feer ov im eni moore Corze i told 
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the party wot keeps the Book wot a Badden he 
is and mad beleef he Tear the book up 
'^ yours obedient 

"Absolomon Baenabus Bustin." 

Having headed the document " Privit," and 
sealed it up, the boy warned Antony against 
opening it, on pain of instant dismissal ; aad 
left in a high state of glee, to think how little 
wiser the old man would be if he broke his 
promise to hold the seal sacred and deliver the 
letter into Mr. Wigriff 's hands intact. 

It happened that Antony kept his word, for 
Mr. Wigriff soon afterwards came in, and at 
five o'clock dismissed his clerk for the day. 
This was an almost unprecedented occurrence, 
and excited grave suspicions in Antony's 
breast. Yisions of Mrs. Wigriff No. 2, aged 
five-and-twenty and unconunonly handsome, 
suggested themselves to him, and, prompted 
by his ever-present determination to know all 
about Mr. Wigriff's doings, he resolved to 
watch. After less than an hour's waiting at 
the entrance of the inn, he was rewarded by 
the sight of Brian Koylstone, and hugged him- 
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self for delight. He was afiraid to follow him 
up the stairs, and if he had he could not hear 
what passed, so he waited below to see what 
more would happen. Soon after six Brian was 
again in the street, much muffled about the 
neck and lower part of the face. But was 
there not good reason for it ? The night was 
raw, as Antony well knew, for the east wind 
made him remember his teeth. But Brian 
was more than muffled ; his coat was old and 
worn, older and more worn than that he went 
in with, and of a different cut, and he wore a 
coarse felt hat. He was very quick in his 
movements, so quick that Antony almost lost 
him among the courts and passages of the 
Temple ; but the chase was short, and ended 
in King's Bench Walk. Brian's position com- 
manded the entrance of the Inner Temple Hall, 
as, leaning against a tree in the quadrangle, 
he smoked a short pipe, and Antony's com- 
manded his from a portico in his rear. 

By-and-by the diners began to leave, gene- 
rally in twos and threes, but occasionally one 
oamo alone, and, as it was early, they came at 
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comparatively long intervals* Antony involun- 
tarily commenced watching for them, instead 
of keeping his eye upon Brian; and suddenly 
he missed Brian from his post. Kunning for- 
ward he descried him close upon the heels of 
another, and immediately afterwards saw them 
disappear in the narrow passage leading into 
Fig Tree Court Cursing his own slowness 
and inattention, the old man shuffled along at 
a good pace, and, turning into the passage, he 
came upon, not two men, but one, and that 
one was lying at the foot of the little flight of 
steps, stunned and bleeding. 

It was Harry Willwend, known to Antony 
as Mr. Wade, and as he was so described by 
him to the gentleman of the press who had the 
good fortune to light upon this atrocious out- 
rage on its way to the hospital, none of those 
to whom the information would have been 
especially interesting were the wiser next 
morning. But at the hospital Antony learnt 
that the name of his friend was Harry Will- 
wend, and, from papers found upon him, that 
he lived at the house of his brother, in Drury 
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Lane. The name was quite sufficient to 
account to him for Brian's proceedings, and he 
iU)on found an immediate cause for this vio- 
lence in the coming Chancery suit. But this 
knowledge he looked upon as private property, 
and when questioned by the police he knew 
no more than that the presumed assassin was 
^^ a foreign-looking sort of man,'' whose dress 
and manner he could ill discern in the dark- 
ness. The doctors described Harry's wounds 
as severe, but not dangerous in themselves; 
his skull was fractured, and a stiletto had been 
thrust into his back within an ace of his lungs. 
So it became a theory among the police that 
the deed had been done by a foreigner, who 
would have robbed his victim but for Antony's 
approach; and they never suspected the tall 
and, as some thought, handsome Englishman 
who, with his black bag, stepped from No. 4, 
Serjeants' Inn, half an hour after the event, 
and drove to London Bridge in time for the 
mail to Ostend. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

A BKOTHERLY MEETING. 

Antony Leep went straight from the hospital 
to Driiry Lane, and hovered round his brother's 
shop as if wanting the boldness to enter. The 
gravest suspicions we thereby excited in the 
breast of Napoleon Pavey, who had by this 
time become quite a gaunt young man, as if 
his bones alone had grown, and all else of him 
had stretched to fit. Nap looked over his 
tier of books and scowled, but Antony nodded 
and showed his gums, which made Nap scowl 
the more. Presently Antony summoned up 
courage enough to put his head round the door- 
way and try a little conciliatory speech: 
" Quite forgot me. Nap, eh?" said he. " Don't 
know your governor's brother ?" 

" I know yer ; but you don't come here^ 
you know." 
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'^ No reason why I shouldn't, eh?" 

" That's for the father," said Nap. " Him 
as Father Leep speaks fair to, I speaks fair to. 
Him as Father Leep aspersionizes, I asper- 
sionize. Him as Father Leep treats indifferent- 
like, I treats indifferent-like. I hold it's the 
duty of a man to similarfy hisself to his go- 
vernor, and similar I don't know you." 

" But supposing I've got some news, what 
then?" asked Antony, nervously, rubbing his 
head against the door-post. 

"What about?" asked Nap. 

" Name o' Willwend," said Antony. 

Nap's self-control was gone at the prospect 
of such news from such a source; and he 
waited open-mouthed for whatever Antony had 
to retail, but Julian was dancing between 
them the next moment. 

"Ho-oh, you prowling fox, and you, you 
chattering jackdaw; what's the conspiracy 
now?" cried Julian. "Are we to be blown 
up with gunpowder, you image of Guy Fawkes ? 
And you, you lank lucifer match, are you going 
to take a holiday to be put of the way ?" 
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Julian faced the door, his long black hair 
was just lifted by the draught, and he waited, 
with hands thrown wide apart and his head 
bent forward to catch the reply, a perfect note 
of interrogation. Antony, a brown and older 
copy of his brother, toothless, stooping, and 
almost hairless, uncovered his head as he 
entered the shop, and asked, in a cringing 
voice : ^' Why not be Mends ?" 

Antony knew what he had lost by not being 
friends, and he felt there might be something 
yet for him to lose in the future, so he asked, 
"Why not be friends?" 

"Friends, you say; am't we friends, the 
best of friends ? and don't we keep out of each 
other's way because we are friends ? Why, 
you hungry fox, you wouldn't be fighting 
from morning till night ?" 

" But why shouldn't I look round now and 
then to see how you are getting on, eh ?" 

" So you may, you human wedge, if you 
want to be blunted and chipped ; for we're as 
hard as iron and as cold as ice, and don't like 
you a bit." 
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" I can't help my news being bad," sai4 
Antony, fishing for an opportunity to intro- 
duce the subject of his errand. 

" What news, you — '' 

"About Harry," broke in Nap. 

" Eh, what ?" cried Julian, with his hands 
upon his brother. " Out with it ! Quick !" 

" He's not dead, I tell ye," cried Antony, 
releasing himself; " I was walking through 
the Temple, and came upon a young man with 
his head broke and stabbed in the shoulder 
from behind." 

"You did it, you villain, to spite me!" 
shrieked Julian, with his long fingers at his 
brother's throat ; and Nap danced for delight. 

"No — my oath !" gasped Antony. 

" Oh, I know you — oh so well ! And now 
I've got yer, I'll give yer breath to tell me 
where my boy is, and then I'll choke yer. 
Now ! " said he, loosening his fingers. 

" Leave me alone," gasped Antony ; "or 
I'll not speak another word." 

" Where have you put him, then, you mur- 
dering thief?" said Julian, releasing him. 
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" Get away from me, further," cried Antony, 
backing to the door. " You don't deserve to 
know where he is, you don't. I took him to 
King's College, and they told me to come 
here." 

Julian slipped to the other end of the shop 
for his hat, and the next moment was on his 
way to the hospital. Antony shuffled by his 
side, and, keeping pace with him by dint of an 
occasional run, put his hand upon his arm, and 
asked, " How is it you're so anxious, brother 
Julian ? He's none of yours." 

" What if I've made him mine ?" 

" Ah," said Antony, thoughtfully, and then 
he asked, peering up into his brother's face : 
" Where did vou find him ?" 

^'How do you know I found him?" de- 
manded Julian, coming to a halt. 

" Guessed it," said Antony, flinching. 

'^ You lie; you know you lie. You know 
something of him." 

" No," said Antony, throwing up his hands ; 
^' on my oath I don't." 

But Julian scarcely believed him, and, shak- 

VOL. III. I 
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ing Ins head at Iiiol ifi^iangn^^y vent oo. 
wfaile Julian ^mffled hv bis ade. 

The patient could nfiit be seen, but was le- 



poited of £i^cHiiablT. aMboa^ he could not be 
aaid to be out of danger; and Julian, baring 
ntisfied himself tibat it was indeed Hany, in- 
Toked Grod*s bleaang on the boose wheie his 
boy rested^ and went his way fall of thought. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIR WAGGLIE SLEGGES PRONOUNCES A 

DECREE. 

The law, as represented by Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Wagglie Slegges, was purely ornamental ; in- 
deed, one might be excused for saying it 
seemed a Ught and frivolous thing, and alto- 
gether gay. For what was Sir Wagglie 
Slegges ? Some, to whom a full-bottom wig 
and robes, to say nothing of knee-breeches, 
silk stockings, and shoe-buckles, had grown as 
familiar as red tape and six-and-eightpences, 
were wont to declare that Sir WaggUe had 
been a thorough brick in his day ; and a select 
few of these well-informed gentlemen, who 
professed a more intimate acquaintance with 
the learned knight, positively assured their 
friends that Sir WaggUe even then in his later 

i2 
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days was " a regular old boy." This descrip- 
tion, vague as it may seem to many, and to 
some it must be absolutely incomprehensible, 
conveyed a vast amount of information, if one 
may judge from the satisfaction with which it 
was received, and its awakening in the breasts 
of those who heard it a new and kindly in- 
terest in Sir WaggKe and aU his belongings. 

And if Sir Wagglie was not very learned in 
the law, everybody allowed he looked well 
upon the bench ; and if he could not be com- 
mended for soundness of judgment, he was 
esteemed a very pleasant gentleman in society, 
and from the day of his appointment it had 
always been acknowledged that he had many 
highly influential friends. Added to these 
virtues, it was agreed that no occupant of the 
judicial bench had so many of his decisions re- 
versed; and as this gave hope to the disap- 
pointed litigant, and made him eager to ap- 
peal. Sir Wagglie was accounted a good friend 
to at least one profession. 

Now it chanced that Sir Wagglie had to 
consider the suit of Willwend against Wigriff; 
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and as he sat with his writing-desk moved on 
one side, that those marvellous legs, with their 
silk stockings and buckled shoes, might be 
in full view, who could say the majesty of 
the law, or at least the dignity of the High 
Court of Equity, was not sustained by such a 
judge ? 

Mr. Fimber, who was a very young man for 
a practising barrister, represented to the Court, 
in behalf of the plaintiff, that the cause was 
exceedingly simple, as the Court had no doubt 
already discovered from the affidavits. It 
amounted, he said, to nothing more than an 
application for a decree to compel the regis- 
tration of a trust-deed executed by a Colonel 
Willwend, grandfather to the plaintiff, some 
twelve years before his death, the specific per- 
formance of the trusts contained in that deed, 
and the furnishing of an account of all moneys 
received and expended under it, by the acting 
trustee, Abel Yiolet Wigriff, Esq., the de- 
fendant. Mr. Fimber made much of the sim- 
plicity of the cause, and the moderation of his 
client's demand, and the persistency with which 
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he elaborated the point, brought forth a re- 
buke from the Vice-Chancellor, who was by no 
means well-disposed towards Mr. Fimber, in- 
asmuch as he presumed to fly in the face 
of every known precedent by appearing in 
Court with what Sir WaggUe described as an 
indecent growth of hair upon his upper Hp. 

" The Court," said Sir WaggKe, ^^ is not to 
be deceived in so palpable a matter ; the Court 
cannot shut its eyes to the fact that the suit is 
directed againt the defendant, who is charged 
by inference, if not, in fact, with gross irregu- 
larities." 

"Just so," said Mr. Primrose, Q.C., who 
appeared for Mr. Wigriff; "we consider the 
defendant as charged with the grievous oflfence 
of betraying a trust ; with nothing less, in fact, 
than positive malversation of funds." 

Sir Wagglie bowed, for Mr. Primrose was 
a man after his own heart; he powdered his 
horsehair wig and whitened his shaven face ; 
his garments were all of a legal cut, and being 
in mourning, he wore wristbands as well as a 
bib. 
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Mr. Fimber bashfully pleaded that his in- 
structions did not allude to malversation of 
funds. 

"Then why," exclaimed Sir Wagglie, "do 
you import such matter into the case ?" 

Mr. Fimber was about to say he had not, 
but thought better of it, bowed, and proceeded 
to state the facts of the case. He told how 
twelve years before. Colonel Willwend, having 
become weary of the world, retired to his upper 
room in Adelphi Terrace, and refused the com- 
panionship of every one but his granddaughter; 
and how, to give effect to his resolution, he 
had prayed the assistance of his friend Mr. 
Wigriff, and made over the whole of his pro- 
perty to him and his partner, the late Mr. True, 
in trust for the benefit of his granddaughter 
and her twiu-brother, subject to certain pro- 
visions for his own maintenance during the 
remainder of his life. Mr. Fimber also related 
a few of the incidents connected with Mabel's 
life, expatiated upon her forlorn position, and 
finally suggested to the Court the propriety of 
making such a decree as he sought on behalf 
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of an orphan imperfectly informed of her legal 
rights ; and, indeed, he feared, designedly kept 
in ignorance of them by the defendant. 

The affidavits in the case on the part of the 
plaintiflF— for this was before the days of oral 
evidence in Chancery — consisted firstly of a 
relation by Mabel, of what she remembered 
as having occurred between Colonel and Mr. 
Wigriff, and much was made in this affidavit 
of MabePs early recollection of the preparation 
of deeds on parchment, and the like. Then 
Mrs. Pavey told a long story about the style 
in which the Colonel lived before he se- 
cluded himself, and one of the Colonel's boon 
companions at this period supported these two 
by estimating his possessions at £50,000 ster- 
ling, and pronouncing the Colonel at all times 
of most business-like habits. To show there 
had been at least some foul play, the false pre- 
tence on which Harry had been bound by Mr. 
True to learn the art and mystery of garden- 
ing, was set forth by David Jenkins, who also 
related his subsequent flight. 

As this was the end of Mr. Fimber's case, 
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Mr. Primrose claimed the attention of the 
Court ; and having settled his wig and pulled 
up his gown, and surveyed the Court, with a 
look of righteous indignation, he said, 

" Your honour will sympathize with the de- 
fendant in his regret that the rule and prac- 
tice of this Court will not permit him to ap- 
pear in open Court, and declare in his own 
proper person, and upon oath, how false, how 
wickedly, and, I must needs say, how mali- 
ciously false are the charges which have been 
by inference*— to use your honour's expression 
— set forth in the application made on the part 
of the plaintiff." 

^'Tes, yes," said Sir Wagglie; "but you 
must remember, brother Primrose, that the 
Court is in possession of the defendant's affi- 
davit, and if I recollect rightly, that document 
contains a most emphatic denial even of the 
existence of a trust-deed." 

" It does, your honour." 

^^That being so," pursued Sir Wagglie, 
" the Court has no need to trouble the de- 
fendant further. ' ' 
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Mr. Primrose was infinitely obliged to the 
Court, but being of far too gushing a nature for 
a Court of Equity, he was declaiming again in 
the course of five minutes. 

*^ I have listened," said he, ^^with undivided 
attention to all my learned friend has laid 
before the Court, and I must say I am sur- 
prised that my learned friend should have been 
so misled by those who have instructed him as 
to speak of this trust-deed in so positive a 
manner ; and I cannot refrain from expressing 
my surprise, also, that the acutene'Ss which my 
learned friend exhibits upon most occasions 
has not led him in this instance to detect the 
real nature of his case before submitting it to 
the clear view of a Court of Equity. Why 
this deed is the creation of some interested 
person's brain ; there never was any such trust- 
deed ; there never in the nature of the case 
could be any such trust-deed, it is utterly 
and entirely a fabrication. We know nothing 
whatever of it, and the afl&davits, on which 
my learned friend moves, do not furnish an 
iota of evidence to support the guess that 
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there might have been a trust-deed ; nor have 
we been told what are the trusts contained in 
it. Now what are the facts ? They are stated 
in the defendant's affidavit with accuracy and 
completeness. Some ten or twelve years ago, 
he tells us, the late Colonel Willwend, shattered 
in health as in fortune, appealed to him, in 
the name of friendship, to succour him in the 
hour of misfortune, as he had rejoiced with 
hiTn in the day of prosperity. The Colonel's 
misfortune was a grievous one ; to say that his 
property had been reduced to a few hundred 
pounds by ill-judged speculations is to say no- 
thing. He was borne down by a weightier trial 
than that ; and I would for the sake of my 
learned friend's cKent, who I understand is a 
young lady, rich with the charms of budding 
womanhood, — I would that duty to my client 
did not compel me to disclose what that trial 
was. Suffice it to say, that on an evil day for 
him, he received tidings of the death of an 
erring daughter, and her prayer that he would 
eherish her two children, illegitimate though 
they were. The Colonel consulted with Mr. 
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Wigriff, and claiming his assistance, begged 
he would turn the whole of his remaining pro- 
perty, with the exception of his interest in the 
house he lived in, into an annuity. Mr. 
Wigriff did so, and the annuity amounted to 
£314 per annum. That sum has, year by 
year, passed through the defendant's hands, in 
the discharge of those friendly duties which 
he undertook, in response to the pressing re- 
quest of Colonel Willwend. With it he main- 
tained and educated the boy, called Harry 
Willwend, for several years ; and then, with 
the double object of weaning him from vicious 
companions, and putting a means of livelihood 
in his way, he apprenticed him to a respect- 
able florist, resident in one of the most charm- 
ing spots in the United Kingdom. That boy, 
as we have heard, chose to break the law of 
his country by running away ; and I fear," 
said Mr. Primrose, with much unction, ''that 
this is but the first step in a lawless career. We 
hope it may be otherwise, but too often the 
path of rectitude once forsaken in the heat 
and impetuosity of youth is never regained, 
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especially when it is the restraining hand of 
parent, guardian, or master, that is contemned 
by the first lawless act. With this small 
annuity," he continued, ^' my client, also, 
enabled the Colonel to provide a comfortable 
maintenance for himself and his daughter's re- 
maining child, up to the time of his death, 
and when this occurred, my cUent offered to 
the plaintiff an asylum in his own house. That 
offer was refused, and in his perplexity as to 
who is entitled to the remnant of the de- 
ceased's property, my client lodged, with the 
proper officer of the Court, a full account of 
receipts and disbursements, the lease of the 
house in Adelphi Terrace, where Colonel Will - 
wend lived and died, and a balance of £247. 
5^. 9d.j which, allow me to say, is the best 
evidence of the admirable manner in which 
the defendant has performed his duty, as a 
friend, by the late Colonel Willwend. We 
have also put in the covenant which secured 
the annuity of £314 per annum. More than 
this we cannot do, because more cannot be 
vdone, nor is more expected of us. We claim 
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no praise for what we have done, we have 
simply done our duty, but we ask the Court 
to recognize the fact that we have come here 
with clean hands, and have oflfered every ex- 
planation in our power. We have not a blush 
upon our face," pursued Mr. Primrose, point- 
ing to Mr. Wigriff, who, with a grave coun- 
tenance, sat gazing at the ceiling, ^^ because 
our conscience does not condemn us ; but what 
must be the feelings of those who have repaid 
a dozen years of devotion to a friend by 
calumny and slander, too gross to be charac- 
terized ? I for one will not permit myself to 
characterize it. I trust this course has been 
pursued contrary to the plaintiff's will, con- 
trary to her better judgment. We cannot be- 
lieve such malicious feelings have found a 
home in such a breast ; let us rather conclude 
some older person, some cunning schemer has 
devised this shameful suit, and has put into the 
mouth of this young lady the words traitor 
and thief. But though the lips may frame 
this calumny, we feel assured that through the 
instrumentality of the Court, speech will be 
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denied the slanderer, and the finger of scorn 
will be broken as it points. I have nothing 
more to say, except to ask your honour in re- 
fusing the application to express your sense of 
the grievous impropriety committed by those 
who have presumed to occupy the time of the 
Court by the vexatious proceedings I have at- 
tempted to expose.'' 

Mr. Fimber, of course, protested against the 
invective of Mr. Primrose, just as Mr. Prim- 
rose had protested against the innuendoes of 
Mr. Fimber; and as for Mr. Primrose's an- 
swer, Mr. Fimber pointed out that the very 
peculiarity of the case, and the occasion for 
coming to the Court, had arisen from the fact 
that Mr. Wigriff was the only person who 
could possibly inform them of what had oc- 
curred during the time he had controlled 
Colonel Willwend's affairs, and by what moans 
a fortune of ^60,000 had been dissipated. 

"Very true," said Sir Wagglio; "and it 
seems to me that Mr. Wigriff has furnished 
you with that information in as clear and 
concise a manner as he is able, in the answer 
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he has filed. There is not the least doubt 
upon my mind that the matter should never 
have been brought into Court. The plaintiff's 
case seems based entirely on the mere conjec- 
ture of what might have happened, if Colonel 
Willwend had acted in an ordinary way ; but 
despite the affidavit of his friend, we see he 
acted in a very unusual way ; indeed, it is 
obvious that this suit is the result of his eccen- 
tricities. Inasmuch, then, as every act of 
Colonel "Willwend, during the time he lived 
in seclusion, of which we have any evidence, 
was of an unusual character, we are unable to 
conclude that supposed acts of his, of which 
we have no evidence whatever, were of an or- 
dinary character. I cannot, therefore, assume 
that any trust-deed whatever was made ; and 
the question at issue narrows itself to the con- 
duct of the defendant. Now, Mr. Wigriff, in 
his answer, has given us his version of what 
has passed between him and Colonel "Willwend, 
and it seems to be a reasonable account, with 
one exception. I am bound to say I cannot 
understand how a gentleman, bred to the law, 
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could have permitted himself to become the 
custodian of the moneys of a friend, and to 
have manipulated those moneys during a series 
of years, without either giving or taking re- 
ceipts as between himself and his friend, and 
without having had any instrument whatever 
executed in respect thereof, beyond the cove- 
nant securing the annuity. The only possible 
explanation of this course of procedure is that 
it must have grown upon him ; he must have 
taken the moneys to-day, and have acted with 
them in accordance with his friend's desire; 
to-morrow he must have gone a step farther, 
ihe next day further still, until in time he 
found himself almost unconsciously disposing 
of this money at his own discretion, always, be 
it remembered, in behalf of his friend, and in 
compliance with his friend's wishes; forget- 
ting, altogether, that at any time a combination 
of circumstances might lead to the question 
being put to him, ^ How did you come to be 
possessed of this money, and by what right 
do you dispense it ?' This, I say, is the only 
explanation of conduct which, considering all 
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the circumstances of the case, must strike every- 
one, at first sight, as inexplicable. Still it is 
an explanation, and an explanation of the only 
difficulty in the way of accepting the defend- 
ant's answer. I cannot help, in conclusion, 
expressing my regret that the interference of 
the Court should have been sought upon so 
slender a basis of facts. The application is 
dismissed." 

As the decree was pronounced, Mr. Wigriff 
rose up and buttoned his coat, and, metaphori- 
cally shaking the dust from off his feet on the 
threshold of the house of "Willwend, his 
countenance newly blossomed with compla- 
cency, and he walked from the court an in- 
jured but an honourable man. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MRS. LEEP REMEMBERS SHE WAS A POR- 
RINGER, AND ACTS ACCORDINGLY. 

Antony Leep's adventure in the Temple 
caused him to grow very vaKant of nights ; so 
that the Wigriff of his imagination had a 
poor time of it, indeed. Antony boasted 
to the partner of his joys a hundred times 
that he had Wigriff on the hip, and somebody 
else as well, one of your fine gentlemen, to 
wit, who swore at him and treated him as a 
dog. And he'd have them on their knees, he 
would. But the partner of his joys looked 
upon this as folly, and resolved upon a stroke 
of business. The business involved a journey, 
and Mrs. Leep was stirring as early bb ten 
o'clock, not very long after Antony had left 
for Serjeants' Inn ; but although her expedi- 
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tion involved matter of great importance, she 
was in nowise flurried, and made her arrange- 
ments with even unusual composure and self- 
satisfaction. She was talkative, too, and rather 
flighty in her manner. Putting on her capa- 
cious bonnet of rusty black satin and imitation 
lace, die bowed to herself approvingly in the 
glass, and, said she, 

^'No, Tony, my dear; and if you thinks 
I'm goin' to jine the union for your tom- 
foolery, you're much mistook, my dear." 

Then giving her cloak a savage twitch, to 
bring it over the shoulder, she added with 
some warmth, "And what's the good of him 
a-goin' on a-promisin' of hisself all sorts of 
things as never can befall him? Wigriff 
won't give him nothin', if he works hisself to 
skin and bone. But Tony's such a fool !" 

Mrs. Leep continued her preparations with 
an acrimonious expression of countenance, as 
of one having a substantial grievance. And 
when she had flnished her toilette, even to the 
putting on of mittens, and the slinging of a 
fancy bag upon her arm, she looked around 
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the room, and inquired, contemptuously, " I 
should like to know, now, why I'm not to 
live accordin' to my station, and why I ain't 
been so perwided for doorin' all these years of 
which I've been a true confined inwaUid ?" 

And Mrs. Leep drew herself up, curtsied 
grandly, and rather unsteadily flounced out of 
the room. She then put the key of the door 
in her bag, which also contained half a sausage, 
as a preventive against faintness, a corkscrew, 
that disappointment might not ensue from ina- 
bility to open a bottle, a piece of ginger, in 
case of a stitch in the side, and some strong 
peppermint lozenges, to ensure fragrant breath. 
" Bless her heart," said Mrs. Leep, going 
slowly downstairs ; " I've no doubt she's a 
dear charmin' young creature as ever lived, 
and quite a pleasure to do a service for. Why, 
I loves her before I've set eyes on her, that I 
do. Nobody," continued Mrs. Leep, in less 
dulcet tones, " nobody but a aggrivatin' wretch 
like Tony would ever want to keep 'em parted, 
and nobody but a aggrivatin' wretch like Tony 
would keep me livin' here ; for I do declare. 
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considerin' my name was Porringer, this is not 
a residence as becomes me." 

Mrs. Leep followed up this declaration by 
carrying on an imaginary altercation with her 
spouse touching his general behaviour, and 
soundly rated him all the way to Fleet Street, 
where the approach of an omnibus aggravated 
her sense of Antony's tyranny. 

"Ah," she growled; "he'd expect me to 
walk all the way to Brompton, I'll be bound, 
but I ain't a-goin' when busses is to be got 
for half a quartern, if they is a squeeze." 
, She accordingly hailed the first Brompton 
omnibus that passed ; and having with much 
difficulty mounted the steps, and worked her 
way to the end seat by the apparent courtesy 
of the passengers, who all made way for her, 
more, perhaps, from a general aversion to any- 
thing mouldy, than from politeness, she sat 
and scowled at her companions throughout 
the journey, as if they had been so many 
Tonys, bent on keeping her in a state of 
poverty, without even the luxury of something 
warm, and a dolsey. So much was her equani- 
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mity upset by the journey, tliat she was ob- 
liged to seek the shelter of some retired spot 
before proceeding, and in the course of her 
search lighted upon the Bull and Feathers, 
at the entrance to Carrington Mews. 

Being rather fastidious m her notions as to 
what was necessary to temporary repose, she 
examined the Bull and Feathers without, 
and peered at it within, before she determined 
to enter. Without she found it had been fresh 
painted and generaUy adorned, while in the 
window there was a printed announcement to 
the effect that the Bull and' Feathers was 
" now under the entire new management of 
Cornelius Pavey;" and within she descried, 
through the half-open doorway, a little woman 
with a large head and a small body, cleaning 
the windows that divided the bar from a little 
cosy by its side. The absence of customers, 
which at that time of the day was usual at the 
Bull and Feathers, met with Mrs. Leep's 
approval ; she accordingly approached the little 
woman, ordered a tonic in a whisper, and 
walked into the tap-room. There she found 
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Abram Jenkins, who had acted as potman to 
the Bull and Feathers before Cornelius Pavey 
had come into possession, and had been re- 
tained in the post because he was acquainted 
with the ways of the place and the peculiari- 
ties of its patrons. Abram was sanding the 
floor and putting a few other finishing touches 
to the room ; but no potman ever yet made a 
tap-room look cheerful by daylight, and the 
tap-room of the Bull and Feathers seemed 
positively ashamed of itself and its late hours ; 
nor could all the charms of a full-length por- 
trait of the Brompton Pecker, framed and 
glazed, as a companion picture to the Staly- 
bridge Infant, relieve the room from the most 
hopeless dulness. 

But Mrs. Leep having taken her tonic, 
straightway reposed on velvet couches in a 
gorgeous chamber, all mirrors and gold, and 
yesterday's tobacco-smoke, was to her as the 
spices of Araby the Blest. 

" Ydung man," said she, *'is this a pleasant 
neighbourhood ?'' 

^^ Indeed, it's very good if you've got the 
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money," said Abram; and he spoke from his 
heart, for Fortune had not smiled upon him. 
He once had hopes of becoming a footman, 
but since leaving the service of Brian Royl- 
stone, his countenance had been marred by a 
pitchfork ; and having fallen to the low estate 
of potman to the Bull and Feathers, he 
waited on the glorious beings whose compa- 
nionship he was denied, and dreamt of plush 
at nights. 

" I'm thinking of a cook's place somewhere 
here," said Mrs. Leep ; " and this is a part 
with which I'm not well acquainted. Maybe 
you could tell me where to find the street I'm 
looking for." 

Mrs. Leep held out a much creased visiting- 
card containing Margaret's address; where- 
upon Abram scratched his black head and 
screwed up his freckly face, as he said, 

^^Ay, now I can tak' you there, I think, 
now jest." 

Mrs. Leep, of course, said she would be 
much obliged; and Abram deciding on the 
spot to leave the Bull and Feathers to take 
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care of itself, as far as he was concerned, told 
Mrs. Leep she would find him waiting round 
the comer. Mrs. Leep approved the arrange- 
ment, and without troubling herself about 
motive and obKgation, soon followed Abram 
out of the house. 

In the course of their walk, which altoge- 
ther did not occupy ten minutes, Abram con- 
fided to Mrs. Leep that he had once been in 
the service of Mr. Eoylstone ; but when she 
inquired of him how he thought she would 
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fare as cook, he confessed himself unable to 
form an opinion, considering the lady's altered 
position; but he laid it down as a leading 
principle, that ^^ the missis never would stand 
any nonsense," and this he pronounced to be 
the cause of all her subsequent troubles. He 
then gave an account of the divorce, which 
was of course highly interesting to Mrs. Leep, 
who heard the conclusion of the story in the 
Duke of York, where Abram drank at Mrs. 
Leep's expense, and Mrs. Leep took a drop for 
company's sake. 

As soon as they had come very near Mar- 
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garet's house, Abram gave his companion a 
few verbal directions, and said he would wait 
at the comer of the street to mark her success. 
Mrs. Leep was profuse in her thanks at part- 
ing with Abram, and promised to be a mother 
to him if ever he should be in need ; but she 
prudently withheld her address, and made the 
best of her way towards her destination, in the 
happiest frame of mind. 

Her single knock at Margaret's door was 
answered from the area. 

" Well ?" inquired a smart damsel ; " what 
is it?" 

" I want to see your missis, my dear ;" said 
Mrs. Leep, looking over the railings. 

"Oh, you needn't trouble yourself," was 
the reply ; " missis never sells her wardrobe." 

On this the damsel retired, in the expecta- 
tion that Mrs. Leep would do likewise; but 
Mrs. Leep did nothing of the sort. "Ward- 
robe; left-off clothes," she ejaculated; "I'll 
teach the young hussy." She followed up her 
reflections by another knock at the door ; and 
this time it was a double one of very decent 
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quality ; what is more it was answered by the 
same damsel, whom Mrs. Leep endeavoured to 
overawe by a dignified demeanour : " My name 
is Leep," said she, "and I'm beknown to your 
missis, though not expected at this minute." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the damsel. 

"Yes, and there's no call for you to be im- 
perent, seein' as I shall be more welcome to 
the lady than any party which has passed this 
blessed door these twelve months." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, you baggage," observed Mrs. Leep, 
as the girl departed with her name and message 
about important business. 

The result was highly flattering to Mrs. 
Leep, who, putting her success down to her 
own dignified demeanour, entered Margaret's 
presence with the air of a patron. 

" You've brought news, I hope, Mrs. Leep," 
said Margaret ; but not a tithe of the earnest- 
ness she felt was apparent in her voice. 

" That depends, my dear," said Mrs. Leep, 
playfully. "And how's the pretty one I've 
heerd a-mentioned by Tony ?" 
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'^ She's very well, thank you," said Mar- 
garet, humouring her. 

" Pretty dear !" exclaimed Mrs, Leep, folding 
her hands and beaming with smiles. Then she 
coughed slightly, "Hem!'' and looked around, 

Margaret rang the bell, decanters were pro- 
duced, and Mrs. Leep chose port. Then she 
smiled again, and said, ^* Tony tells me you've 
had a haction, and that you a'n't been quite 
successful like." 

Margaret nodded, and Mrs. Leep smiled 
again, as if her thoughts pleased her very much. 

" Could you have helped us?" asked Mar- 
garet. 

" I don't say thaty^^ replied Mrs. Leep, be- 
coming suddenly precise and emphatic; "but 
what I do say is this : I might have found yer 
evidence, my dear, as would have turned the 
verdic t'other way, and give Wigriff fourteen 
year at least, Thafs what I might ha' done, 
my dear, and serve him right," added Mrs. 
Leep, contemptuously drawing her skirts more 
closely ai'ound her. 

" And why can't that be done now?" asked 
Margaret. 
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'' Why, indeed, my dear ; why, indeed ? 
And that's what I says to Tony. ^ Tony,* I 
says, ^you go and forage it out, and when 
you've foraged it out, and Wigriff's got four- 
teen year, you won't go unrewarded. No, 
Tony,* I says, ^ that you won't.' But Tony, 
you know, my dear, is very honourable, you 
know; and he says to me, he says, *It ain't 
the thing to go a-spyin' into your master's 
business as if he was a pickpocket.' ^But,' 
says I, ^ supposin' he is a pickpocket, and sup- 
posin' you was to find him out and make him 
do what's right and proper by a dear young 
creature as he's robbed ? ' And then he turns 
and says, ^ But, look'e here, deary,' meanin' me 
of course, ^ supposin' Wigriff gets fourteen 
years, where's my sitiwation gone to, and I can't 
abide to see you starve?' So then I kisses 
him, my dear, and says, ^Well-a-day!' and 
resolves quite unbeknown to him to come 
to you." 

Here Mrs. Leep's countenance was again 
suffosed with smiles, and when Margaret as- 
sured her Antony should not suffer for his 
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righteousness' sake, she turned up her eyes 
and took another glass of port. " I knowed 
it/' she said^ '* I knowed it well and oft. And 
now, my dear, I tell you what I'm a-thinkin* 
of. Supposin' when Tony gets home to-night 
I says to him, Tony dear, what will you sell 
Wigriff for, eh ? Two thousand pounds ? . Is 
that your figure, Tony ?' And Tony '11 say, 
*I ain't so sure as I can sell Wigriff.' To 
which I'll answer, ^ You know what you sus- 
pects, Tony.' And Tony '11 respond, *True, 
deary ; true.' And then I'll work upon his 
feelin's, my dear." 

With this Mrs. Leep clasped her hands and 
looked at her knuckles quite coyly, as she 
waited Margaret's reply; but it was long in 
coming, for Margaret was loth to make so 
large a promise without speaking with Mr. 
Hubble, nor did she see that Wigriff's punish- 
ment would lead to Harry's discovery. 

" What of Miss Willwend's brother ?" she 
asked, referring to Harry. 

"Why, bless yer, my dear, there's no know- 
ing what Wigriff^s punishment mightn't lead 
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to," exclaimed Mrs. Leap. " He's a dreadftil 
man; he's a dreadftil wicked man, my dear; 
and what I'm afraid of is that he's like to 
bamboozle Tony altogether. That's my only 
fear, my dear. But then, as I said before," 
added Mrs. Leep hopefully, "I'll work upon 
his feelin's." 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

TONY'S FEELINGS ARE WORKED UPON. 

Certain distinguished philosophers of modem 
times, who if woman had her rights would be 
more renowned, are wont to remark, that the 
more you put up with the more you may. The 
profound truthfuhiess of this apophthegm, sub- 
stantiated by the experience of generations 
innumerable, was fortified anew by the pro- 
ceedings of Mrs. Antony Leep ; for, catching 
the spirit of the maxim and following the 
example of the philosophers who promulgated 
it, she never put up with anything whatever, 
and thus prevented the heaping up of indigni- 
ties in the future. In fact, by refusing to 
submit in the present, she put the '^ may" and 
the "more" of the future entirely out of the 
question, and reduced her domestic trials to 
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the merest possibUities. StiU, if any ftxrther 
proof of the wisdom of the maxim were want- 
ing, it could be found in the terrible conse- 
quences to which Antony Leep was subjected, 
because of his neglect to apply the obvious 
remedy against oppression which the before- 
mentioned philosophers never tire of pubHsh- 
ing. A long-continued process of putting up 
with things more or less objectionable had cul- 
tivated in Mr. Antony Leep, especially as far 
as Mrs. Antony Leep was concerned, a power 
of endurance probably unequalled, though not 
absolutely unlimited. By dint of this good 
training, Antony never expected to be received 
by the partner of his joys with warm embraces, 
nor did he look for sweet discourse to charm 
away the tedium of the evening hour ; still he 
yet looked for something, and his heart was 
heavy when that something was denied him, as 
it was denied by force of most unbending cir- 
cumstances upon a memorable night. 

That Mrs. Leep should be wrapped in a 
blanket, enjoying a dolsey before a dull fire 
on Antony's making his appearance, was no 
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novelty, but the absence of the raw material 
from which this peculiar couple derived their 
staple comfort was both a novelty and a griev- 
ance, and called forth a feeble remonstrance. 

" Why ain't there no gin ?" retorted Mrs. 
Leep from the folds of the blanket, '^ 'cause 
you're a fool. Why, if you wasn't a fool, you 
might be a-bathin' in gin and up to your neck 
in tripe and onions this blessed minute." 

" Don't you be a fool," said Tony, who like 
all truly moral men preferred example to pre- 
cept. HaviQg thus delivered himself, he drew 
his chair very near the fire, and sat with his 
back to his wife, who thereupon began to 
make herself extremely disagreeable, to Tony's 
thinking, by propounding a series of questions, 
all more or less pertinent to the immediate 
cause of his discontent, and following them up 
with answers matching the questions in aggra- 
vating power, if in nothing else. Finally, she 
inquired with special acrimony, " What could 
be wuss than sitting there in want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life when money was to be 
had in plenty?" and Tony, who up to this 
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time had been writhing and muttering inco- 
herently, turned upon her in a rage, and asked 
her, as she knew so much about it, why she 
didn't get the money herself. 

" Oh," responded Mrs. Leep, emerging from 
her blanket ; and then, standing up and giving 
her dress a shake, she said, " Nothin' 'd please 
me better, Tony dear; and sure you may be 
I'll ask enough." 

With this she commenced putting on her 
bonnet, and as she did so asked Tony *^ why it 
couldn't have been done before," ^^ how much 
it was to be," whether he would ^' like to see 
the parties" himself, and many other questions 
all little short of unendurable torments to 
Tony, who writhed for very helplessness. But 
when his wife had completed her toilet, and 
wished him pleasant dreams as she made her 
exit, he jumped from his chair, and, catching 
her by the cloak as she descended the stairs, 
pleaded with her : ^^ Faith, Faith, come back 
and let us talk it over. Come, don't go and 
spoil it ; come and let us see how we can make 
most. Eh ? make most, Faith." 
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^^Oh, you old aggrivation !" exclaimed the 
lady returning. " Now, what is it you want ?" 
she asked, staiidmg within the doorway; and 
he, still plucking her by the cloak, begged her 
to sit down and talk it over. 

" You don't know what I know," he said ; 
"you don't, upon my soul. No, Faith. Let 
us see how we can make most, eh ?" 

Just as Mrs. Leep's contemptuous look was 
developing into still more contemptuous words, 
Mr. Hubble appeared in the doorway, carrying 
a black leather bag in one hand, and his hat 
and walking-stick in the other. He bowed 
and smiled, and, presuming he had the honour 
of addressing Mr. Leep, hoped he was not 
intruding. 

" My name's Leep," said Antony, bristling 
with suspicion. 

" And mine is Hubble," said the old gen- 
tleman. " I have come to ask your assistance, 
if you please, Mr. Leep, in a little matter 
which interests us both." 

" Perhaps you'd like us to be alone," said 
Antony, nervously regarding his wife. 
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"Oh, dear no," said Mr. Hubble; "I 
shouldn't wish you to have any secrets from 
your wife. By no means." 

" But it is on business," said Antony, blink- 
ing and rubbing his hands. 

" No doubt, no doubt, my dear sir, but it's 
a very simple matter as far as we are con- 
cerned, — can be settled in five minutes." 

Having thus been estabKshed a partner in 
the business on most honourable terms, Mrs. 
Leep, vaguely anticipating Mr. Hubble's 
object, bade him be seated, put a chair for her 
husband, and one also for herself. She and 
Mr. Hubble took their places immediately, but 
Antony shuffled slowly and reluctantly to his 
chair, lingered with his hand on the back of it 
for a moment, and finally dropped into the 
seat, nervously bUnking, and catching at the 
buttons on his coat. But Mr. Hubble did not 
leave him much time to encourage his fears. 

" Now, Mr. Leep," said he, " you're a man 
of business and a lawyer, and will be able to 
follow me without any difficulty." 

Antony nodded feebly, and Mr. Hubble 
continued : 
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" In the first place, we've got some fresh 
evidence in the case of Willwend against Wig- 
riff, and we're going to proceed criminally 
against your master for breach of trust. In 
the second place, we're going to subpoena you 
to give evidence against him." 

Antony was seized with a kind of horror at 
the prospect, and declared *his inability to assist 
Mr. Hubble in any shape. 

"Quite impossible, sir," said he; "upon 
my soul it is, sir. Quite." 

"Well, well, sir," said Mr. Hubble com- 
placently, "as I said before, Mr. Leep, you 
are a man of business and a lawyer, and you'll 
understand, no doubt, that your evidence will 
be important ; but as I always prefer to have a 
willing to an unwiUing witness, I have come 
here to ascertain your views upon the subject." 

" But I've got no evidence to give," said 
Antony fiercely. 

" Well," said Mr. Hubble, folding his hands 
upon the table, " I'm sorry to hear you say 
that, sir, very sorry, because I happen to 
know you have a very great deal. However, 
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we'll talk of that presently," lie added ; then, 
becoming suddenly abrupt, he said, " Of course 
you understand it's impossible for us to make 
any arrangement in the way of compensating 
you for any consequences which may result 
from your evidence, because the other side are 
sure to worm it out of you if we do. So I 
give you to understand explicitly that you'll 
get your half-guinea a day as a witness in the 
ordinary way, and no more." 

Antony shook his head disparagingly, as 
Mr. Hubble turned with unabated cheerfulness 
to Mrs. Leep, and said, ''Now, ma'am, I 
should like to have a few words with you iu 
confidence ; and, in the first place, would you 
oblige by telling me what you think would 
compensate your husband fully for coming 
over to my side? From all I can gather^ 
Mr. Wigriff doesn't treat his confidential 
clerk very well," and Mr. Hubble gave a 
meaning look around the room. " From all I 
can gather, too, there is no chance of Mr, 
Wigriff's confidential clerk bettering his con- 
dition by remaining with his present master 
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until he finds his master taken from him. I 
accordingly put it to you, Mrs. Leep, as a 
woman of experience, what do you think woidd 

• 

compensate your husband for his loss; including, 
of course, outrage to his feelings, and so on ?" 

Antony's surprise at the proceedings so far 
was nothing as compared with his amazement 
when Mrs. Leep folded her arms and said, 
with an air of importance, "Perhaps you don't 
know, sir, my husband has very good pro- 
spects afore him, which won't be mended by 
going again Mr. Wigriff." 

" Pardon me, madam, but it must be apparent 
to you that if Mr. Wigriff is proceeded against 
criminally, as he will be, his business will be 
gone, and all those connected with him will 
certainly have to shift for themselves." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Leep with increased 
grandeur, "my husband's prospects have no- 
thing to do with Mr. Wigriff's business. In- 
deed," she added with a toss of the head, "he 
wants him to become a partner, but he's 
refused." 

"Well, then," said Mr. Hubble smiling, 
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" if his prospects have nothing to do with Mr. 
Wigriff, of course Mr. WigriflPs misfortunes 
can in no way affect him, and he won't lose by 
the destruction of Mr. Wigriff's business." 

" Beggin' your pardon," retorted Mrs. Leep, 
and Antony still looked on in silent amaze- 
ment, " beggin' your pardon, but Mr. Wigriff's 
misfortunes wiU have a great deal to do with 
it. Would you be confidential, sir, to the 
chief clerk of a thievin' rogue ? No, sir, I 
know you wouldn't ; you'd trust him just as 
fur as you could see him. So good-bye to all 
my husband's prospects with the other parties 
what's a overturin' to him, if so be as Mr. 
Wigriff's sent to the treadmill." 

Mr. Hubble made a significant pause, Mrs. 
Leep looked triumphant, and Antony regarded 
his spouse with unabated astonishment. Faith 
was beyond dispute trying how to make most. 

'' WeU," said Mr. Hubble at length, ^^ then 
what do you think, Mrs. Leep, under these 
cii-cimistances your husband can claim ?" 

'' Two thousand pound," was the emphatic 
reply. 
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Mr. Hubble jumped from his seat, and, 
smiting his pocket, exclaimed, '' Impossible !" 

"Two thousand pound," repeated Mrs. 
Leep unmoved. 

Mr. Hubble took to walking the room as if 
engrossed in thought, though of course the 
amount of the demand was no novelty to him, 
nor had Mrs. Leep any doubt that this was so. 
Antony followed Mr. Hubble with his eyes, 
no longer anxious or amazed, but ftdl of eager- 
ness. New light had broken in upon him, 
and he rubbed his hands as he thought of 
Wigriff out of the way and himself chief pro- 
prietor of sundry important pieces of informa- 
tion. "If it was only a hanging matter," he 
thought to himself, " what wouldn't I swear !" 
Thus it came to pass that Antony hoped for 
what an hour before he feared ; and eager to 
deliver his evidence to Mr. Hubble, he grew 
impatient of the old gentleman's cogitation. 
Presently, however, Mr. Hubble brought him- 
self up before Mrs. Leep, with his hands under 
his coat-tails, and observed, " Madam, I always 
like to pay by results, consequently I can only 
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guarantee five hundred if we fail, but if we 
are successful he shall have the two thousand. 
Does that meet your views, madam ?" 

Mrs. Leep bowed complacently, and Mr. 
Hubble continued his conversation with Antony 
as if nothing had come between. 

" Now, Mr. Leep," said he, " what can you 
prove ?" 

" Everything," exclaimed Antony. " Upon 
my soul, it's the most complete case you ever 
knew." 

^^Glad to hear it," said Mr. Hubble. 
" Now, first of all, what of the trust-deed ?" 

" That's safe, sir." 

" Have you got it ?" 

"No, sir, to be sure not. You wouldn't 
have had me steal it." 

" Oh, dear no," said Mr. Hubble. "' Has 
Wigriflf got it ?" 

" He doesn't know he has." 

" Indeed, sir ; how's that ?" 

" Why, I've put it in a place of safety in 
his office, and he locks it up every night with- 
out knowing it." 
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" Good," said Mr. Hubble, making a note 
of the fact. 

"But look'e," said Antony, "you must 
arrest him ; nothing short of arrest '11 do, sir. 
You must arrest him, and search the premises 
in the ordinary way, sir." 

" And suppose we don't find the deed ; can 
you swear to its contents ?" 

Antony declared he knew the points by 
heart, but for Mr. Hubble's better information 
he furnished him with an abstract, made by 
his own hand, which Mr. Hubble read as 
follows : — 

" Trust moneys amount to £35,427, — ^lease- 
holds, freeholds, consols, and shares. Handed 
over to Wigriff and True for purposes foUow- 
ing, viz.:— All investments in pubUc com- 
panics to be transferred to consols, or leasehold, 
or freehold. Whole annual proceeds to be 
dispensed as follows, viz. : — First, £300 a year 
to Colonel for maintenance of establishment 
and for support of granddaughter, Mabel; 
second, maintenance and education of grand- 
Bon, Harry ; third, balance of interest to be 
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reinvested each year, and finally paid over 
with capital to the two grandchildren in equal 
portions on coming of age, or the whole to the 
survivor, subject to provisions in case Colonel 
Kving on grandchildren attaining majority." 

Mr. Hubble checked oflf each point with a 
nod, and putting the memorandum in his 
pocket, supposed there was no mistake about 
it. Antony assured him with much earnest- 
ness that it was all perfectly correct; and, 
sidling up to Mr. Hubble, whispered mysteri- 
ously, but earnestly withal, "To-night?" 

" Certainly," said Mr. Hubble. " Can you 
accompany me at once ?" 

" Yes, sir. It'd be very inconvenient for me 
to meet him to-morrow, sir, in the office with 
this afoot, sir." 

"No doubt," said Mr. Hubble. "Madam, 
I wish you good-night." 

Mrs. Leep returned the compliment, and 
when again alone took comfort from a private 
repository, and robing herself in her blankets 
awaited Tony's return. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

MB. HUBBLE DROPS A WET BLANKET UPON A 

DINNER PARTY. 

Amphigortan Villa was gay once more, but 
not the Amphigorian grounds. The trees 
which once upon a time were decked with 
guttering lamps, the rich groves and dainty 
arbourSj where blue blood once upon a time 
disported itself, and the famous lawn where 
aristocracy tripped it gaily in unison with 
commerce, were all alike hidden in a good 
black fog, and the guests upon this occasion 
came sneezing and coughing, for the most part 
hoarse of voice and boisterous of manner, 
stamping about the hall and swearing it was a 
terrible night. The company, all told, num- 
bered fifteen, but there was no blue blood 
among them, and no ladies; nothing fair to 
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charm the eye, and no soft sounds to charm 
the ear ; nothing even glittering and gay, but 
Mr. Cribb's diamonds, and they were so nu- 
merous that he vied in splendour with the 
glass chandelier over his head, and put even a 
youthful Hebrew of the company in the shade. 
Commerce, pure and simple, dined with Mr. 
Wigriff upon this occasion, in the absence of 
the manly woman and her purring sister-in- 
law at Brighton ; and if his guests were not 
very aristocratic they were uncommonly sub- 
stantial, and had the seeds of the bluest blood 
in abundance at their bankers'. Moreover, a 
fat man in the company, of the name of 
Tropper, with ah elaborate shirt frill, and a 
rather heavy cast of countenance, had the re- 
putation of having, at least, two dukes under 
his thumb, and the youthful Hebrew before- 
mentioned, Mr. Benjamin Hyams by name, 
had inherited the control of four other peers 
of the realm, so that after all there was an 
odour of the peerage round that dinner-table, 
and as to the enjoyment of the company there 
could be no manner of doubt ; even Mr. Blight 
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was cut adrift, to roam at will, and talk with 
whom he chose, and Mr. Wigriff's affability- 
had never been more thorough. He bid them 
taike no heed of jealous time till they could 
toast the rosy mom ; and as they talked of 
stocks and shares and Spanish passives, pa- 
tronized Eussia, and joked about Buenos Ayres 
deferreds, he smiled upon them, and said he 
was happy. 

But long before they could think of toasting 
the rosy mom, with due regard to the season - 
ableness of things, five estimable citizens, in 
two cabs, set forth from Bow Street, for Amphi- 
gorian Villa, all unconscious of this pleasant 
party, which, unless the fog proved too much 
for them, their proceedings would inevitably 
spoil. 

Mr. Hubble was in the foremost cab, and he 
and his companion, a middle-aged gentleman, 
of engaging manners, rather stout and rosy, 
entertained each other with professional re- 
miniscences, more or less connected with emi- 
nent criminals of their time. 

'' I don't know how it is," said Mr. Hubble's 
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companion, " but the cleverest of them is sure 
to make some mistake that'll bring them down 
with a run." 

" Ah, but my dear sir," said Mr. Hubble, 
^^we never hear of those who don't make a 
mistake, eh, my dear sir ?" 

" To be sure we don't," said the other, and 
then they both laughed to think what very 
clever fellows those undiscovered rogues must 
be whose roguery never came to light, it looked 
so much like honest dealing. 

" But after all," said the companion, running 
his hands through his brown curls, "it's a fool's 
trick to serve the devil at all, for he's sure to 
trip you up in time, from sheer maUce, and 
then laugh at yer for being the fool to trust 
him." 

"You're quite right, sir," said Mr. Hubble; 
" you're perfectly correct, but let me see, sir, 
I think we're pretty near the end of our 
journey," and Mr. Hubble, peering out into the 
fog, descried a lamp, which he pronounced to 
be an Amphigorian lamp. 

" Now I mustn't be seen, you know," said 
Mr. Hubble. 
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" Certainly not," said his companion, " that's 
all arranged. We'll go on a little further, 
where you will remain in this cab ; then I, and 
one of my men, will drive up to the front door 
in the other cab, and when we are safely inside 
the house the other two will be in waiting on 
the door-step, in case of accidents. 

'' Capital !" said Mr. Hubble, and in a few 
moments he was sitting alone in his cab, and 
his companion and another were urging the 
importance of their business to Mr. Wigriff's 
footman. 

A little delay in their introduction to Mr. 
Wigriff was absolutely necessary, for as Mr. 
Hubble's companion distinctly heard Mr. Cribb 
had just risen, and announced that he had a 
dooty to perform, and in the doin' of it he was 
sure he was a hactin' in 'armony with the 
feelin's at the bottom of the 'art of every party 
in the room. He then assured his hearers that 
this wasn't a liordinary occasion, and when he 
had exaggerated the magnitude of tiie consi- 
derations involved, and enveloped the dooty in 
a vast amount of mystery, all his hearers, in- 
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eluding Mr. WigriflF, put on an air of intense 
curiosity ; and when Mr. Cribb, at length, dis- 
covered that it was nothing less than a toast 
in honour of his friend Wigriff, the guests 
were, one and all, seized with unbounded ad- 
miration at the novelty of the proposal, and 
Mr. Wigiiff assumed an attitude of modest 
worth. Having thus got under way, Mr. Cribb 
expatiated on the virtues of his friend Wigriff, 
his liberality, and geniality, his sound judg- 
ment, but invariable desire to share his suc- 
cesses with others, his straightforwardness, and 
his immense power in the commercial world, 
always exercised for the good of his country. 
In fact, for honourable dealing, and the various 
other qualities whi(jh are somewhat scarce as 
human nature goes, but always admired when 
found, nobody, according to Mr. Cribb, was 
to be compared with his friend Wigriff, whose 
stock of Christian virtues seemed to be the 
largc^st in the market, both as regards quantity 
and diversity. 

The toast was honoured with such vigorous 
manifestations of delight, that Mr. Wigriff de- 
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clared he blushed to think how unworthy ho 
was of the honour done him ; which, as far as 
the blushing was concerned, was very far from 
the truth. ^^But," said Mr. Wigriff, "I am 
charmed, I am delighted to have given you an 
opportunity of cultivating those generous feel- 
ings which prompt you to overlook the short- 
comings, and exaggerate the poor virtues of 
one who, whatever his faults, • can appreciate 
the kindness of those who honour him with 
their friendship." Having treated his guests 
to several periods of this description, Mr. 
Wigriff craved their indulgence while he dis- 
missed a visitor, who aflfected to have business 
of importance, and refused to leave the house 
without seeing him, though what business 
could be more important than entertaining his 
chosen guests, Mr. Wigriff could not conceive. 
The whole of this was, of course, highly 
amusing to Mr. Hubble's companion, who, 
however, was gravity itself, when Mr. Wigriff 
appeared in all the grandeur of his glossy 
garments, and his shining locks, which, upon 
this festive occasion, were relieved by his spot- 
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less neckcloth, just as his haughty bearing was 
corrected by his complacent smile. But these 
attributes were less than veneer, or even paltry 
varnish to Mr. Hubble's companion, for almost 
whispering in the great man's ear, so familiar 
was he, he informed him he had a warrant in 
his pocket for the apprehension of one Abel 
Yiolet Wigriff, as a fraudulent trustee. 

" My dear sir," exclaimed the great man, 
but in rather a low tone, "this is a most ex- 
traordinary statement you make to me." 

"Well," said Mr. Hubble's companion, "it 
may be unpleasant, but, you know," he added, 
reminding himself as he spoke of Mr. Cribb's 
speech ; "I have a duty to perform, sir, which, 
as you are a lawyer, it's unnecessary for me to 
enlarge upon it." 

"Quite so, quite so," said Mr. Wigriff. 
" You'll let me look at the— " 

The other produced the warrant, and Mr. 
Wigriff again remarked that it was very ex- 
traordinary, supposed it was that absurd Will- 
wend affair, vowed he'd never be a trustee 
again, and finally presumed bail would be 
taken at Bow Street. 
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Mr, Hubble's companion, unfortunately 
could not tell, but recommended that two 
friends should accompany them, and explained 
that two or three of his men could give room 
by riding with the drivers, a remark that was 
not lost on Mr. Wigriff, who, however, made 
no reply, beyond repeating that it was very 
extraordinary. 

" But," said he, "I suppose this is an an- 
noyance with which the most honourable must 
put up; we must all be martyrs to false 
charges, as to the everyday calumny of the 
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Justifying his compliance with the law by 
this reflection, Mr. Wigriflf sent for Mr. Cribb, 
who, after some brief counsel with his host, 
summoned Mr. Blight and Mr. Tropper. All 
three confirmed Mr. Wigriff in the opinion that 
it was very extraordioary, and each agreed 
that the gentleman who had come for him 
would not go without him. 

"No doubt," said Mr. Wigriff, "and I 
suppose we had better set out at once, eh? 
Here are our coats and hats, gentlemen ; and 
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you'll take my place in the dining-room till I 
come back, Tropper, eh, my friend ?'' 

Mr. Tropper nervously assented, as if he 
wished himself at home ; but Mr. Wigriff, in 
no way abashed, thanked him gaily, and pro- 
mised to be back in a couple of hours. 

''All right," said Mr. Tropper, as he closed 
the door on the pride of Amphigorian Villa ; 
and in the full beKef that it was all wrong, he 
returned to his companions, and told what had 
happened. Whereupon every man shook his 
head, and agreed with Mr. Tropper, when he 
said he always knew it, because he could never 
make Wigriff out. None of them, for a mo- 
ment, believed Mr. Wigriff would come back, 
but as there was plenty to drink they stayed 
for the humour of the thing, and Mr. Hyams 
made the company quite merry, by declaring 
that Tropper's lugubrious appearance resulted 
from his large investment in Planetary Evolu- 
tions, which Hyams recommended him to lose 
no time in selling out. 

In the meantime Mr. Wigriff was accom- 
modated with a private room, and an easy- 
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chair, in Bow Street, and philosophically re- 
signed himself to sleep and the future, while 
Mr. Cribb returned with Mr. Blight to dismiss 
the company at Amphigorian Villa, and Mr. 
Hubble, and his companion, armed with Mr. 
Wigriff's keys, made an easy search of the 
great man's chambers in Serjeants' Inn, under 
the guidance of Antony Leep. 

Several important documents, including the 
much coveted trust-deed were discovered by 
Antony, to the delight of Mr. Hubble, but it 
was an anxious time for Antony, whose object 
it was to discover just so much as related to 
Colonel Willwend, and no more; and here 
and there he scrambled over documents re- 
lating to matters of peculiar interest to him- 
self, and put them aside in convenient places. 

The success which had crowned his efforts 
so far, utterly destroyed Mr. Hubble's rest that 
night, for even when overcome by sleep he 
found himself labouring along with all his 
might and main to catch a tough old fox that 
did not know when he was beaten. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

THE FALL OF A HOUSE OF CARDS. 

The myriad of leaves which upon a memorable 
occasion glittered in the moonlight in the 
Amphigorian grounds, and reflected all the 
colours of the rainbow from their silvered backs, 
were not more thoroughly sear and dead as 
they lay heaped in a desolate corner, than was 
the commercial greatness and high repute of 
their renowned master ; but as from that de- 
caying heap of things, once bright and admir- 
able to look upon, sprang new life, wonderful 
to the beholder, though unlovely and even 
noisome, so from amid the wreck of a once 
envied reputation, Mr. Wigriff achieved a new 
renown. The eye of the public was still upon 
him, but it was a larger and more keenly in- 
terested public that now marvelled at the great 
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man's deeds, and Mr. Wigriff, metaphorically, 
returned their gaze with a complacent smile of 
innocence. 

Bnt the keenest of the public never divined 
the reason, or even suspected there was a 
special reason for Brian Broylstone's coming 
post haste from Boulderstairs Court to bail his 
friend ; all the public knew was that Wigriff 
appeared at the Police Court next morning, 
was remanded and bailed out, and the public 
was satisfied without stopping to inquire what 
happened between the two afterwards, though 
the interview was very interesting. 

But what could they gather from such an 
interview, however interesting, when Mr. 
Wigriff opened it by putting his hand upon 
Brian's arm as they drove from Bow Street, 
saying, " We must be circumspect, my friend, 
we must smile, reserving our leaden hues for 
privacy, for the eye of the public is upon us." 

And they discoursed of Mistress Brian, her 
stay at Boulderstairs ; its object, which was of 
a delicate character ; its duration, which from 
want of another residence, would probably be 
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long ; and Mr. WigriJff even joked of the Bay 
of Xaples. Nor did his manner change on 
entering his chambers to see how fer the 
searchers had searched, and to guess what they 
had found, save once when Brian said in the 
rueftdness of his soul, " I'm sorry for this." 
Then Mr. VfignS answered curtly, " I believe 
it, sir." But he was gay enough as they rode 
onward to Amphigorian Yilla, and gayer still 
when he reached home and found no searchers 
had been there also. But presently they were 
in the little chamber where Brian first heard 
that his brother had a son. 

Satisfied at a glance that his papers had not 
been disturbed, Mr. Wigriff congratulated his 
friend that he at least was safe, whereupon 
Brian professed to be greatly concerned for Mr. 
Wigriff, who rejoined with a shake of the head, 
^' Serious matter no doubt; serious matter for 
both of us, sir." 

Brian winced, and worked uneasily in his 
chair, but Wigriff without taking any notice of 
his uneasiness, sent for brandy-and-water, and 
invited him to smoke. Brian complied and 
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watched the great man as he set his house in 
order. Deeds, memoranda, books, and letters 
were brought forth from all manner of tin 
boxes, drawers, and cupboards ; large numbers 
of them fed the flames in the grate, but a few 
were reserved, and among these were ostenta- 
tiously included the certificates of Alexander's 
marriage, and of Harry's birth. As Wigriff 
let them fall, and if they had been formed of 
the most costly fabric in all the world he could 
not have handled them more daintily, Brian 
threw himself back, and sending a slender 
column of smoke to wreathe and curl in the 
air, he said to Wigriff in those brotherly tones 
which had characterized their intercourse of 
late, ''How shall I stand, Wigriff, if — er — you 
know, you're not fortunate in this matter ?" 

Wigriff cleared his throat, and with some 
deliberation said, "Well, my friend, I don't 
wish to exaggerate my importance as guardian 
of your interests, but, sir, I'm afraid you'll 
stand ill if — er — I am debarred from mixing in 
society for any length of time." 

'^ I observe," said Brian, flinging the ash of 
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his cigar upon the smouldering papers in the 
grate, '^ that you are disposing of many docu- 
ments which may or may not be dangerous to 
yourself. I hope you have also taken steps to 
destroy or to put me in possession of all docu- 
ments dangerous to myself, in the event of my 
being depriyed of your kind assistance." 

"We will see, my friend, we will see," said 
Mr. Wigriff taking up the slips of paper again, 
and poising them in his hand as if he thought 
them very precious. " But, my friend, I'm not 
at all sure that I shall be induced to retire from 
society ; I have some confidence in the British 
juryman, and I have a good defence which I 
am sure you will assist me in setting up." 

With this Mr. Wigriff put the papers gently 
down again, and pressed them with his open 
palm. So Brian knew quite well what was 
expected of him, and promised faithfully that 
Wigriff should find him earnest day and night 
in his service. 

"You know, my friend," rejoined Mr. Wig- 
riff grandiloquently, "you may rest assured 
my defence is good, or I tell you candidly you 
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would not find me calmly waiting the issue. 
I should he o£^ sir, and leave my hail to pay 
the piper hy way of compensation. Ha, ha ! 
my friend, that wouldn't he pleasing to you. 
Well, well, we understand each other," mused 
the great man as he locked up the papers he 
had reserved, and Brian smoked with apparent 
complacency. 

"Now," said Mr. Wigriff, ^^I suppose I had 
better write to my spouse, who, dear creature, 
is all unconscious of what has befallen mo." 

And sitting down he wrote to his dear 
charmer that her Violet had just been a little 
bitten by the frost of calumny, but that indu- 
bitably the sun of truth would shine in a day 
or two, disperse the jealous frost, and clothe 
her Violet with fresh charms. To the manly 
woman he was more explicit, and bade her 
keep his wife away imtil he sent for them 
both. 

Then Mr. Wigriff and his new partner dined, 
and dined well, for the great man refused to let 
trifles interfere with his appetite; and after 
dinner Brian drank Bui-gundy and Wigriff port, 
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and both cursed Antony Leep and Harry Will- 
wend for miserable worms, until Wigriff feU 
asleep in his chair. 

They had turned the gas low after dinner, 
because Brian had said he hated a glare ; and 
now as the firelight played upon the sleeper's 
face, the devil showed him how the figure 
huddled in the chair beside him was a mere 
blear-eyed, flabby effigy of the smiling, shining 
Wigriff he had always known, altogether help- 
less, and ready to his hand. In an instant his 
brain was filled with direful imaginings and 
temptations so potent that it would have been 
a hard fight even for a godly man to slay them, 
and Brian had never in his whole life asked 
for God's help against the evil one. 

"He is driven hard," quoth the demon, "and 
the world will not wonder should he spill his 
blood. Look at him — ^look how his head rolls 
over his shoulder and backwards on his chair ; 
see how it rests there, and how soundly he is 
locked in sleep. Shoot the bolt and let him be 
double locked in sleep, from which there's no 
awaking. Ha ! ha ! Why you've only 
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to stand behind him, and with one strong pass 
of the hand, as his hand might pass, you let 
the bloody knife fall between his feet; and who 
shall then say Brian Eoylstone is not heir of 
Bonlderstairs ?" 

" One pass, say you?" 

" Ay, and a strong pass from left to right, 
just as that listless hand would move if it were 
nerved to it." 

^' Nerve it then, you have power." 

"Not that power with him; he's not without 
hope yet, nor is he likely to be. Despair can 
never touch him," 

The sweat gathered thickly on Brian's brow 
as he strove to think how the matter would 
appear, and how the world would view it. 

'^ Let me but have those cursed papers and 
I'll do it," said he. 

" Pish, milksop ! they're at your service any 
time." 

*'No, no! they'll have the stains of bloody 
fingers on them afterwards. I must have 
them first ; I must see them burn." 

Then as he gnawed his nails with his chin 
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upon his palms, he watched the heavy breath- 
ing of his companion, and wished for the wild- 
est things ; that Wigriff would have a fit so 
that he might handle him without suspicion, 
and rob him, in the handling, of his keys; that 
Wigriff might lose his reason, and be thence- 
forth harmless to him ; that he would transpire 
into air ; that fire might leap from the grate 
and consume him as he slept, and bring the 
house in ruins on his head. 

But Wigriff still slept on, and took no heed 
of his guest, not even when he rose and, stand- 
ing behind him, leant over his head with a 
haggard look, and then hurried from the room 
with blood upon his soul, though it had not yet 
been spilled. 

Brian found the little room upstairs just as 
they had left it, with the ashes of the papers 
lying in the grate, and the gas burning low on 
Mr. Wigriff's table from a little reading-lamp, 
representing a destroying angel crowned with 
a flame of fire ; a most suggestive combination 
that for a time turned the bent of his thoughts. 
If this reading-lamp, he mused, were thrown 
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upon its side, the little jet would feed upon the 
table where it fell, and in an hour would be- 
come the uncontrollable destroyer of the house 
itself. He fingered the pliant tube which 
brought the gas from the wall to the lamp, and 
traced the metal pipe which joined it in its 
passage down the wall to beneath the flooring 
of the room. He thought awhile, just tried the 
drawers, thinking perchance they might be 
open, and then left the room less anxious but 
no less resolute for evil than he had entered it. 

His return to the dining-room awoke his 
host, who yawned and stretched himself, and 
drowsily observed, " We'd better go to bed, 
Eoylstone." 

"Nothing would please me better," said 
Brian. 

And to bed they went. On their way up- 
stairs, they passed the little room which was 
entered from the landing at the turn of the 
stairs, and formed a sort of mezzanine-floor, 
between the descent to the kitchens and a 
bath-room above. Their rooms were in the 
front, and were approached from the next 
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landing, — Wigriff's on the right and Brian's 
on the left. 

Brian opened his window on entering his 
room, and found the night was little better 
than its predecessor; but it was not to com- 
mune with the night that he opened his win- 
dow ; he simply calculated that his room was 
some twenty feet from the ground, and, closing 
it, estimated that the bed-clothes firmly knotted 
together would give him over thirty feet of 
passable rope. Assured of this, he undressed 
himself and went to bed, not to sleep, but to 
watch. By two o'clock he was up again, 
standing at Wigriff's door, clothed only in his 
night-shirt and trousers ; and presently he was 
walking downstairs with a poker in his hand, 
as if he had heard thieves. But he turned 
aside to the little room, and, standing his 
poker by the door, lit the reading-lamp. Then 
kneeling on the floor, he bored a little hole 
with his knife in the metal gas-pipe and lit the 
thin jet of gas that shot out whistling along 
the floor. He waited to see the wool of the 
carpet singe and shrivel and the floor scorch as 
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the metal fused and the gas-jet grew apace; 
then, with a sneer, he extinguished the effigy 
of a destroying angel, and, closing the door 
behind him, hastened to his room as he came. 
"Wigriff's still snoring," he chuckled, as 
he locked his bed-room door, and then he lay 
upon the bed again and waited for the horrid 

cry of " Fire." 

• 

But, oh, what an age it was in coming; 
though all too swiftly for the sleepers. At 
first he lay thinking, with grim satisfaction, 
how secretly the mine had been sprung and 
how gradually the fire was creeping on to work 
his will ; all without a stain of blood, and all 
without the lifting of a finger against the life 
he sought. But in a little while he thought he 
had waited long, for the night was very still and 
his fancy did not tarry. What if the fire had 
not grown? What if it stayed a burning 
circle to show the manner of his treachery? 
What if it died from want of air, and sent up 
a stench of smoke before the work was done ? 
He would go and see, but feared to go with 
his hand upon the door ; they might be even 
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now tracing the smoke to its source. So he 
went down upon his hands and knees, and 
Bluffing as a dog might, thought he caught the 
merest scent of burning wood. This gave him 
hope, and, returning to his bed, he waited and 
watched again, but still there came no sound 
that any were alarmed, no sign that danger 
was afoot; and when again his patience was 
exhausted, which was very soon, he was at the 
door once more listening upon his hands and 
knees; and as he nosed the sill, he thought 
the smell of smoke came stronger, and it 

might be that he heard the sharp crackling 

* 

of burning wood. And as he lay, he imagined 
the little chamber a blazing furnace, in which 
the flames curled round and round and battled 
with the smoke, their offspring, as it turned to 
stifle them. Oh, that he could see them, in all 
their fantastic shapes, doing his work so well ; 
and he thought of them as glancing on the 
wall, or gracefdly entwining round some 
polished piece of furniture, or darting fiercely 
into some comer in their wild search for food ; 
but most of all he thought of them as piercing 
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through cracks and crannies and feeding 
quietly, but surely, on those paltry slips of 
paper he had bidden the little jet destroy, for 
he knew, and saw it clearly in his mind, that 
whatever the flames embraced in their merry 
gambols, they left behind them nothing but 
worthless ashes and black distortion. 

Presently a thin thread of smoke came 
wreathing and curling under the doorway, and 
spread itself out like a fan before it died away. 
Ah ! that was something like, and how quietly 
the work was going on! As yet there had 
been no sound to awaken the lightest sleeper of 
them all, for he and his host were nearer to the 
little chamber than any of them, and the fire 
must already have become a giant and its 
birthplace have been cunningly concealed. The 
smoke came pushing its. way under the door 
again, and this time it lingered there and formed 
a sort of fringe before it disappeared ; and when 
it had gone, the crackling and spluttering of 
burning wood grew more distinct ; then there 
was a muffled sound, as of something falling , 
followed by a noise like the rushing of a strong 
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wind, that rose and fell ; soon afterwards 
the smoke came wreathing and curling under 
the doorway in greater volume, and amid the 
crackling of the burning wood, the noise that 
sounded as the rushing of a strong wind 
swelled into a roar. 

But presently, without a note of warning, 
there rose above these paltry sounds a wild 
and piercing shriek, so loud and long that 
Brian's blood curdled in his veins and he trem- 
bled as a little child. Other cries as full of 
agony and despair followed in quick succes- 
sion, mingled with hoarse shouts, — and so the 
horrid cry of " Fire " broke upon the stillness 
of the night. 

Then Brian, crouched upon his bed, heard 
the women cry, '' The stairs are a-flre," and 
hurry to their rooms again; while "Wigriff, 
roused at last, shouted " Fire," too, and bat- 
tered at his door. With a loud " Halloo," he 
jumped from his bed, and stood upon the 
landing as Wigriff hailed him from above 
through a sheet of flame, that made his case 
seem desperate in Wigriff' s eyes ; but he 
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darted into his room again, and raising the 
window, shouted '' Fire " and " Help " as if 
possessed with fear of death. In the darkness, 
for the flames had not yet shown themselves in 
front, he descried the forms of men hurrying 
towards the house as a groom galloped from 
the stable, and he knew the work of salvation 
was begun. 

The opened window drew the smoke into his 
room apace, and very soon the door began to 
crack and blister. Working at his sheets, he 
was startled every now and then by the cries 
of the women as the fire gained upon them, 
and the shouts of the men calling on them to 
take hope as they hurried near with ropes and 
ladders. Some were even rearing a ladder to 
his window, but he called on them to " Save 
the women!" and flinging out his sheets, 
slipped to the ground, — a hero for his genero- 
sity no less than for his intrepidity. 

Barefooted and scantily dressed, he hurried 
to the rear and guided the efforts of the men ; 
and when Wigriff, the last of all to be saved, 
was seen daintily picking his way along the 
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parapet, with his shirt fluttering in the wind^ 
Brian grew more demonstrative than ever in 
his leadership, and even led the cheers which 
foUowed Wigriff's safe descent. 

" My dears," said Mr. Adolphus Sprade to 
his fiye daughters next morning, "you know, 
my dears, that I was enabled to offer Mr. 
Wigriff an asylum last night in his hour of 
misfortune,— Mr. Wigriff and his friend. I 
am now going, my dears, to his taUor's, to get 
him some more suitable clothes than my ward- 
robe can supply ; in the meantime, my dears, 
I trust you will exercise a Christian forbear- 
aace and charity towards one who has injured 
us, and not a word, my dears, about the Plane- 
tary Evolution Locomotive Company, — ^not a 
word." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BULL AND FEATHERS LEADS THE WAY. 

The Bull and Feathers agreed with Mrs, 
Pavey extremely well. She took prosperity 
as she took adyersily, with a detennination 
to make the best of it, and not to let it get too 
much for her. Accordingly the Mrs. Pavey of 
the Bull and Feathers was only a cleaner and 
more sprightly copy of the Mrs. Pavey of 
Cook's Court, and just the Mrs. Pavey, with 
a cheerful countenance, that a clean cotton 
dress twice a week, and a large white cap 
trimmed with pearl-edged satin ribbon, for 
afternoons, would have made her any day, pro- 
vided the proper complement of soap-and- water, 
to say nothing of other necessaries of the toHet, 
had been forthcoming. 

Upon the memorable morning when Amphi- 
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gorian Villa stood a blackened shell, Mr. Pavey 
entered the Uttle cosy whip in hand, and dis- 
covered his wife at work upon a new shirt, 
for the morning was a period of repose at the 
Bull and Feathers, and Mrs. Pavey plied her 
needle as she kept her eye upon the bar. 

Cornelius brought himself up with his back 
to the little fireplace, just squeezed into a 
comer of the room, with its black framed look- 
ing-glass and china ornaments holding on for 
dear life ; and taking a one-eyed view of his 
whip, to mark its graceful form, he delivered 
himself of a sentiment which, with variations, 
he had given expression to many times before. 

^' Mary Jane," said he ; " if I hadn't held 
on slack, I never should 'a seen you a-sitting 
in that ca-pacious Windsor chair, indulging in 
your favourite «c-complishment ; for though 
it's only plain needlework, it air as good to 
you as tooning up the light guitar, or any 
other fancy of the aristocracy, to the ladies 
what so indulges." 

"And a good deal more comfortabler," said 
Mrs. Pavey, referring to the shirt, for she 
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thought it only common kindness to make 
some reply, though she never could agree with 
Comey that the event had justified the great 
resolution of his life. 

" 5ut there air one thing, mother," pursued 
Mr. Pavey, " which do not please me." 

" And what might that be ?" asked the little 
woman, who knew as well as possible, and 
kept her head bent over her work, because it 
was a thing of trouble. 

"Why, Carry, as you know," said the rising 
cabman, " is a-making of the beds, which will 
always keep her near us; and Berlinda, as 
you also know, is a- washing up the breakfast 
things in the kitchen ; Cornelius is well pro- 
vided with a situation, and Bartholomew is not 
bad placed ; Howard Montgomery and Arthur 
Wellesley's gone to school, and all the rest of 
the fifteen is situated to our satisfaction, ez- 
ceptin' one, and well you know, Mary Jane, 
Napoleon's whereabouts is unbeknown to us, 
and that's what do not please me." 

'' Lor, he'll turn up by-and-by," said Mrs. 
Pavey, with an ill-concealed snuffle, and the 
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needle driving away all in the wrong direction 
and quite beyond her control. 

" Well," said the philosophical father, taking 
another view of his whip, this time to mark 
the straightness of the haft; "well, mother, I 
supiDOse he will ; but Napoleon, yer know, was 
a dootiful son. I shan't forget him, as I see 
him carryin' Howard Montgomery home from 
the Drury that night. Why, he must *a been 
a comfort to you." 

"There, don't go on like that," said the 
little woman, with her eyes filling ; " as if you 
thought I hadn't got a bit o' feelin' left in 
me. I'm alius a-thinkin' of him, alius." 

" I believe yer," said Mr. Pavey ; " I be- 
lieve yer true and hearty." And he solemnly 
departed from the Bull and Feathers, and in 
five minutes drove from the mews as smart a 
hansom as any in the City. 

" Drat the man," said Mrs. Pavey, as he 

left ; "what does he want to go givin* me the 

Bhudderin's ; it makes me think of all manners 

of orrerble things, and now I've got to pick out 
all these gobbly stitches, botheration take him." 
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The little woman sighed as she laid down 
her thimble, and drew the thread out of 
her needle preparatory to the task; but she 
had not gone far with her undoing, when she 
was struck with amazement at Abram Jenkins, 
who, in the process of cleaning a brass rail 
over the beer-engine, was swaying his whole 
body backwards and forwards with mechanical 
Tegularity, as his hands went up and down 
the bar at arm's length; and as it seemed 
quite unlikely that he was ever going to stop 
of his own accord, Mrs. Pavey went out to 
assist him. . 

" Well, Abram," said she ; '' thinking 
again?" 

" Yes," said the boy, bringing himself up 
with a grin ; for it was understood at the Bull 
and Feathers that this was Abram' s way of 
thinking. 

" Then, whatever can it be you're a-thinkin' 
of, to make you go on in that rummy way, 
Abram ?" 

" Well, indeed, it's something in the paper 
that's set me off now just," said Abram sheep- 
ishly. 
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Of course Mrs. Pavey asked what that some- 
thing was ; and after a little coaxing, Abram, 
who was a constant reader of the Morning 
Advertiser^ at least as far as the police news 
was concerned, pointed out the report of an 
"Extraordinary charge of Fraud against an 
eminent Solicitor," in which Mr. Fimber was 
described as announcing an alarming array of 
facts against Mr. Wigriff, amongst which Harry 
Willwend's disappearance formed a striking 
feature. 

" Ah, the vagabond !" said Mrs. Pavey ; '^ I 
always know'd it." And Abram, thinking she 
referred to Harry, said, triumphantly, he knew 
the way to find him ; upon which Mrs. Pavey 
called him a dolt, and said they had foimd him 
already, and, having had him imder lock and 
key, had only let him out on bail. Then Abram 
made his meaning plain ; and Mrs. Pavey's sur- 
prise that he knew Harry Willwend was fol- 
lowed by mutual explanations, and a demand 
on Mrs. Pavey's part that Abram should im- 
mediately accompany her to Margaret's house 
and make a clean breast of it. 
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Then Abram, who ever since Mrs. Leep's 
visit had been debating with himself whether, 
in hopes of profit, he should place all he knew 
of Harry at Margaret's disposal, relapsed into 
a surly humour, and said, 

'^ I don't see why I should do him a service, 
not I, indeed ; he never acted friendly to me." 

" Oh, fiddlesticks !" responded Mrs. Pavey; 
"take off yer apem and get ready. I'm not a- 
goin' to have any nonsense." 

"But the missis knows I know' him," 
pleaded Abram ; " she asked me about him," 

" You never told her you knew the way to 
find him, I'll bet a wager!" exclaimed the 
little woman ; and calling on Carry to mind the 
bar in her absence, she put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and in two minutes was giving Abram 
to understand that if he didn't look sharp, 
and mind his jo's and ^'s, she would have him 
alongside of Wigriff at the police court ; where- 
upon Abram said he'd as lief go out a-walkin' 
as tend the tap-room, on the principle that it 
was all in his day's work, and out they went. 

Margaret was at home, still ailing, but still 

VOL. in. 
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mending day by day, they said, yet never 
well ; and even as her body ailed or mended, 
her mind still dwelt on her unfinished work, 
until at times it tottered, and almost over- 
balanced. For her conscience was sometimes 
on Brian's side, and never ceased to fret the 
working of her mind with all imaginable doubts. 
It was so this morning. Why, she catechised 
herself, did she nurse revenge ? Why long 
for another's undoing, when revenge, however 
sweet and pleasant to the worker, was an un- 
holy thing, not dreamt of but by the children 
of the devil ? Be it so, she muttered in re- 
sponse, but shall I hold my hand from doing 
justice, because thereby mine enemy shall 
suffer ? Shall I not restore, because my re- 
storing hand wiU faU hurtfuUy on one who 
once flung me to the earth remorselessly ? 

^'No, by Heaven!" she cried aloud, and 
standing as if she would iiave given her mes- 
sage to the world at that moment ; but in her 
weakness she stumbled back to her couch, and 
mused again. "It's my motive, my motive 
that's impure. . . . But I've done wrong, and 
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would undo that wrong. Can that be sinful ? 
I must not stay, because it's Mabel's, no less 
than Harry's due. I must not go forward be- 
cause my chief motive is revenge. And even if 
I pray that God will purify my motive, I find 
the very motive for that prayer is nothing but 
that selfsame desire for revenge, and know 
the prayer cannot be answered." 

So the war betwixt good and evil was 
waged as fiercely upon this narrow battle- 
ground of a single woman's mind as if the 
prize to be won were a whole kingdom; and 
so far evil had the best of it, for Margaret's 
motive was undoubtedly impure. Why did 
she hug her message until Harry could be 
found, but that hers alone might be the hand 
to point him out, and hers alone the hand to 
humble hitn who once had himibled her ? 

But the reverie was broken by Mabel and 
Mrs. Pavey, while Abram waited in the. hall, 
sheepishly twirling his hat, and vowing eternal 
reticence with much misgiving on the score of 
ability to keep the vow, which misgiving, how- 
ever, he hoped to counteract by repetition. 

o2 
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"^To Unnk/" mad Itxs. FkTcy, sft« tiie 
mtrodnetory eonrteases had been PTriianged, 
^that Come J and me ^boold haswe beat 
a-ke^«n' thia great hnlkia^ fidloir at tiie Bull 
and FeatfaiKS theae three iromtfag^ and neTer 
fonnd out tQI this Ueaaed mornin^ tiiat he 
eonld ha' made m j joung mfaas as ha]^ j as 
the daj is hmg, Offem and orfem.^ 

Then Mrs. Parej told how Afanon had seai 
Harry in L<mdon, and how he had ayaored he 
knew a certain means of diaeoTeiing him, hot 
now refdsed to say what that means was, and 
how she had faronght him roond to be cross- 
questioned 

Mabel hurried to the door, bat looking back 
she asked, "Can you bear it. Auntie dear?'' 

Margaret nodded, while her &ce betrayed 
an anxiety almost equal to Mabel's, and imme- 
diately Abram was brought captiye into the 
room* 

**Mrs. Payey tells me, sir," said Mabel, 
" that you have seen my brother and can find 
him. If you will, I will always be your 
friend/' 
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And Mabel stood close beside him, with her 
hand upon a chair and looking full at him 
with those great blue eyes, that once upon a 
time — ay, and more than once — ^had awed a 
greater man than Abram — ^Mr. Wigriff to wit. 

Abram fumbled with his cap, and twirled it 
round and round, then closed his lips very 
firmly. Although this arose more from ner- 
vousness than resolution, Mrs. Pavey was so 
incensed that she would have scolded him 
soundly had not Margaret urged her to be 
silent. The next moment Abram lifted his 
head, and meeting Mabel's earnest look was 
forced to speak. But he only said, " Indeed, 
miss, I don't know where he is, not I." 

"Yes," said Mabel, "but when did you last 
see him ?" 

" A-going into Mr. Carter-Striver's as mas- 
ter drove up, and that was last season." 

"Then Mr. Carter-Striver knows where he 
is to be found perhaps," said Mabel, who well 
remembered her own visit to the house of the 
member of Parliament. 

"Maybe," answered Abram, twirling his cap 
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again, "but he was go away this two months, 
and there's to be a sale there." 

" Then tell me," said Mabel, putting her 
hand upon his shoulder and looking up into 
his face, all freckles and surliness as it was, 
" tell me where I should go to find my bro- 
ther." 

Abram shrank away from her ; to him there 
was something talismanic in the touch of such 
a one as Mabel, and he strove to be rid of it ; 
but he strove fruitlessly, and at length he 
mumbled, " Indeed I don't know, but if you 
know Miss Merrington, the preacher's daugh- 
ter, she could tell you something of him." 

" You have a reason for that, have you ?" 
asked Margaret sternly. 

"Well," said Abram, "they was say she 
would like to keep company with him, but her 
father wouldn't let her, 'cause — " 

" Because of what ?" asked Margaret more 
sternly, for Abram was twirling his hat again. 

Mabel at this time was by Margaret's side, 
leaning over the end of the couch, and she 
took her by the hand as Abram blurted out. 
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with another twirl or two of the hat, " 'Cause 
they say he wasn't bom in wedlock, and the 
preachers hold it to be shocken' bad." 

" Oh, you brute," exclaimed Mrs. Pavey 
shaking her fist at him. '' How dare you ?" 
But Mabel, so full of the main object of the 
interview, showed that she noticed the remark 
only by a slight tremor and a little pressure of 
Margaret's hand ; and when Abram had been 
dismissed to the hall with a promise of reward 
if his story proved true, she was more com- 
posed though not less earnest than her com- 

» 

panions. 

Margaret clenched her hands upon her 
knees, and called out bitterly, " Why am I so 
weak, so very weak, just as there's work to 
do ? — why am I shut up here just as the day 
is breaking ?" 

Then Mabel twined her arms around her 
neck, as she might have clung to her grand- 
father in his lifetime, and begged her to be 
calm. 

"We will go, dear Auntie," she said. "Mrs. 
Pavey and I will go." 



% 
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"Ah, but my broken promises, — ^my pro- 
mises that will never be fulfilled ! It's because 
I'm so sinfiil, Mabel, that I am weak; it's 
because I've always cherished unholy desires 
that I am now struck down and left to languish 
just as hope revives. Oh, my God!" she cried, 
" give me strength for this if I perish for ever- 
more !" Then catching nervously at Mabel, 
she exclaimed so piteously that Mrs. Pavey 
wrung her hands for very sympathy, " That's 
wrong, Mabel, — oh, how wrong that is !" 

Then Mabel, who had seen her so before, 
kissed her and comforted her, saying it would 
all be well if she could trust them ; but Mar- 
garet shook her head and looked about her 
wildly. 

"Come," said Mabel, "will you lie down 
while we are gone?" 

Margaret sighed heavily as Mabel placed 
her wrappers round about her ; and when they 
were parting she held her while she whispered 
fiercely, " I don't seek Harry for your happi- 
ness, nor for his, but for another's degradation, 
— ^perhaps another's wretchedness and misery. 
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Oh, Mabel," she cried, pushing her away, 
" that can't be right, and that's why I am 
lying here so wretched and miserable myself." 

^^ Oh no. Auntie, don't say that," pleaded 
Mabel. "It is for nothing but good that 
Harry will be found, and our hope should be 
strong," she whispered gently, "for if she 
loves him. Auntie dear, she will surely know 
where he is." 

"Ye9, yes," said Margaret, "and that's what 
makes it dreadful to me. I see it's coming, 
and as it comes the temptation grows in 
strength, and I feel lost to it — quite lost." 

She strained her hair from her face, which 
grew bright again with that weird look so 
terrible to those about her; and as Mabel 
soothed her, Mrs. Pavey sighed " Poor dear !" 
continually, for here was trouble meeting them 
in the very pathway to a great joy. * 

But by-and-by Margaret grew more at ease, 
and sent them on their way. 

Lucy Merrington was alone with her mother 
in the library and her father was away when 
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the message came to her that Miss Willwend 
and one who seemed to be her servant wished 
to see her. She was writing at the table, and 
at the name of Willwend she looked towards 
her mother, who sewed by the fireside, but 
Mrs. Merrington was all composure, and though 
her quiet smile told Lucy that she knew why 
blushes glowed upon her face, she only smiled 
again when Lucy asked "Shall I go, mamma?" 
and answered, " Yes, of course." 

But on her road Lucy met with Mrs. Pavey 
stationed in the hall, expressly by her own 
desire, and bent on introducing the business 
in her own way. 

"Beggin' yourpardin, miss," said Mrs. Pavey 
with a courtesy, " but I'm the cause of Miss 
Willwend' s comin' .here this momin,' and I 
hope you won't think me too bold when I tell 
you that though my husband do keep the Bull 
and Feathers now, yet a many year ago I 
nussed Miss Willwend aijd her twin brother 
Harry, which she's in search of him now, as 
he's been spirited away, and has come to you, 
thinkin' you might have a knowledge of his 
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whereabouts, accordin' with the informatioa 
that's been given us." 

" Oh, I'm very glad you've come," said 
Lucy, "and I'll certainly help you all I can." 

Saying this she moved towards the room 
where Mabel awaited her, and Mrs. Pavey, 
sniffing and drying her eyes, assured her that 
the Colonel's blessing would be upon her if 
she brought his precious ones together. 

Lucy renewed her promise to do her best, 
and without staying to inquire who the Colonel 
was, hastened to welcome Harry's sister. 
* Mabel thought her very beautiful as she 
swept towards her, and fully worthy of her 
brother's love, handsome and good as she had 
always imagined him. The blushes were gone, 
but Love lit up her face as Hope made Mabel's 
bright; and surely Mabel was lovely in Lucy's 
eyes, for she was Harry's sister, and might be 
hers some day she thought. They were friends 
directly, — stout, unyielding friends, and the 
love which drew them to each other was so 
much the stronger because it centred in their 
fancy's idol. But though their meeting was 
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mending day by day, they said, yet never 
well ; and even as her body ailed or mended, 
her mind still dwelt on her unfinished work, 
until at times it tottered, and almost over- 
balanced. For her conscience was sometimes 
on Brian's side, and never ceased to fret the 
working of her mind with all imaginable doubts. 
It was so this morning. Why, she catechised 
herself, did she nurse revenge ? Why long 
for another's undoing, when revenge, however 
sweet and pleasant to the worker, was an un- 
holy thing, not dreamt of but by the children 
of the devil ? Be it so, she muttered in re- 
sponse, but shall I hold my hand from doing 
justice, because thereby mine enemy shall 
suffer ? Shall I not restore, because my re- 
storing hand wiU faU hurtfuUy on one who 
once flung me to the earth remorselessly ? 

"No, by Heaven!" she cried aloud, and 
standing as if she would Jiave given her mes- 
sage to the world at that moment ; but in her 
weakness she stumbled back to her couch, and 
mused again. "It's my motive, my motive 
that's impure. . . . But I've done wrong, and 
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would undo that wrong. Can that be sinful ? 
I must not stay, because it's Mabel's, no less 
than Harry's due. I must not go forward be- 
cause my chief motive is revenge. And even if 
I pray that God will purify my motive, I find 
the very motive for that prayer is nothing but 
that selfsame desire for revenge, and know 
the prayer cannot be answered." 

So the war betwixt good and evil was 
waged as fiercely upon this narrow battle- 
ground of a single woman's mind as if the 
prize to be won were a whole kingdom; and 
so far evil had the best of it, for Margaret's 
motive was undoubtedly impure. Why did 
she hug her message until Harry could be 
found, but that hers alone might be the hand 
to point him out, and hers alone the hand to 
humble hirn who once had humbled her ? 

But the reverie was broken by Mabel and 
Mrs. Pavey, while Abram waited in the, hall, 
sheepishly twirling his hat, and vowing eternal 
reticence with much misgiving on the score of 
ability to keep the vow, which misgiving, how- 
ever, he hoped to counteract by repetition. 

o2 
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Juliana let go the coat, but shook her head 
as if she doubted him, and said, " "We've been 
ast three times, and it ought to be Sunday." 

'^ Well, what if it ought," exclaimed Nap, 
"that's no reason why I should go out now, 
bothering. Wait till the evemin', can't yer ?" 

"He'd mind the shop if you was to ast 
him," pleaded Juliana, wiping the top of her 
broom handle with her cap string. 

" Then I ain't a-going to ask him," said Nap, 
"and if you don't go away I won't have no- 
thing more to say you; I'm a-goin' in the 
evemin." 

Juliana accepted this as final and retired, 
pushing her broom before her in a meditative 
manner ; but she caught it up with a scream 
at the sight of Haxry reading at JuKan's desk, 
and disappeared through the kitchen doorway 
with so much expedition that she left a large 
slipper behind her. 

" Where's the father, Nap ?" asked Harry. 

"Don't know. Went off fust thing with- 
out sayin' a word," said Nap, oscillating with 
his hands in his pockets as if dissatisfied with 
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«uch off-hand behaviour. Harry sat down 
languidly amused, as Nap continued, ^^ There's 
something strange a-goin' on; something 
strange a-goin' on all round. The father's a- 
goin' on strange ; Juliana's a-goin' on strange ; 
you're a-goin' on strange ; the father's brother 
comes here and keeps goin' on strange; all 
of you's goin' on strange all round, and are 
a-twirling me round with you." 

Harry remarked that Nap himself had been 
going on somewhat strangely just five minutes 
before. 

" Oh, but she's such a one ; she makes me. 
That's what I say ; you are all going on so 
queer. Now the father's brother has never 
been here hardly since I can remember, and 
he's been twice this week askin' all sorts of 
questions ; and he asks after you quite affec- 
tionate, and it ain't circimispect, so it don't 
signify." 

Nap had hardly concluded this general pro- 
test when Juliana, unable to resist the temp- 
tation such a golden opportunity afforded, ap- 
peared at her door and continued to urge her 
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point with the most horrible grimaces and 
fantastic motions of the hand. 

" Oh, lord, ain't she a-workin' me up," 
groaned Nap. 

" What, is that a trouble ?" asked Harry. 

^^ Well, isn't it?" 

"Oh, it may be; but it seems a strange 
one; when the grievance of hundreds aad 
hundreds of people is that somebody stands 
in their way. I know one pair in that case ; 
but you have the whole matter in your own 
hands." 

"Ah, you don't know what it is to be 
worked up," said Nap, shaking his head. 

" I know what it is to be knocked down by 
somebody unknown, for nobody knows what, 
and I should say that was rather worse." 

"No it ain't," said Nap, shaking his head 
most profoundly; "you ain't being knocked 
down continual^, whereas I'm being worked 
up everlasting." 

"Ast him now; ast him," called Juliana 
in a sort of overgrown whisper, with her curl 
papers just visible in the shadow of the door- 
way. 
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"Oh, ain't she a one !" groaned Nap. "What's 
to be done With a gal that's always a-workin' 
of yer up continually ?" 

Nap groaned again, and Juliana continued 
gesticulating with the energy of a clown in 
a pantomime, so Harry inquired what it was 
Juliana would have him ask about. 

" I ain't a-goin' to ask you," exclaimed Nap 
fiercely; and seizing "The Beauties of Blair," 
a volume of very heavy matter bound in calf, 
he poised it at arm's length, and it would as- 
suredly have flown across the shop at Juli- 
ana's head but that Harry stayed his arm, 
not so much for the sake of Juliana's curl 
papers as the credit of the establishment, and 
directed Nap's attention to a cab which had 
just stopped at the door. 

Of course, Harry was very much surprised 
and delighted to find it was Lucy Merrington 
who had come to see him ; indeed, his delight 
was so great that it almost got the better of 
his strength. But he managed to welcome 
her in words as well as by the sparkle of his 
eye, and after a some^i^hat awkward moment 
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or two they went into Julian's room beliind 
the shop, now a little freer from dust than in 
old times, though still somewhat musty. 

" You must excuse my want of courtesy," 
said Harry as he sat down, "for I am still 
very weak." 

" Still weak !" repeated Lucy, much con- 
cerned, for news of Harry's misfortune had 
never reached her, and when she had listened 
to the story of it she asked him earnestly, 

" But you are free from danger now ?" 

"Yes," said Harry, "I only want rest; 
but," he continued in a more earnest strain, 
"tell me, does your father know of this visit?" 

"No," replied Lucy, with something whim- 
sical in the twinkle of her eye; "but mamma 
does." 

Harry's face fell ; he had hoped that Lucy's 
visit might be taken as a sign of something 
more than the continuance of her love for him, 
upon which he knew he could always count ; 
but now he felt her coming was as the return 
of the dove without the olive branch ; the way 
was not open for them yet, and there was no 
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promise that it ever would be, unless they 
could find one in the strength of Harry's reso- 
lution and of Lucy's unflinching loyalty. This 
physical weakness on Harry's part — ^these sud- 
den changes from the fubiess of hope to posi- 
tive dejection very much increased the diffi- 
culty of Lucy's task ; but she put on a cheerful 
look as she said in a tone of mock complaint, 

"You haven't yet asked me why I have 
come ; and I have an object." 

Harry brightened up again. 

" Dear me," said he ; " I'm very fretful and 
impatient, and I'm sure quite undeserving 
your kindness. Tell me of your object, and 
I'll promise faithfully to bear you company 
with a cheerful countenance." 

Lucy took him by the hand, and looking 
into his face as she sat beside him with joy in 
every feature that he could not but reflect, 
she said, 

" Then, in the first place, tell me whether 
you ever had a sister." 

" A sister !" he exclaimed, " A sister ; what 
does that mean, Lucy? Have you news of 
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one, and news of all that follows, of parents 
and a home, some one to belong to? You 
have," he said, " or you would not be here ; I 
see it in your face. Tell me !" 

" Only of a sister, Harry ; all the rest are 
gone." 

" Oh, Lucy, even that is joyful news. Where 
is she? Can I go to see her; I am strong 
enough, indeed I am." 

"No, no, Harry, there is no need," said 
Lucy, pressing him into his chair again. "You 
are better resting and getting strength; be- 
sides she is very near, and I will fetch her in 
a moment." 

Mabel was even nearer than Lucy supposed, 
for she was already in the shop, and looked on 
as Mrs. Pavey hugged her lank son with all 
her might and main, much to Nap's annoyance 
and no less to the exasperation of Juliana, 
an amazed spectator from the kitchen door. 

It chanced that the cab and all connected 
with it had greatly excited Nap's curiosity ; 
and after he had spent some time in cogitating 
over Harry's visitor, he surveyed the cab 
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through his porthole. The fact that it was still 
occupied lent additional interest to the matter 
and induced a more particular examination. 
On the other hand, it happened that as Mrs. 
Pavey and Mabel were in a state of great ex- 
pectation, they naturally looked out of window 
from time to time and thus afforded Nap ample 
opportunity for carrying on his inspection. 
First he had a good view of Mabel, upon which 
he observed that he was " Blest if she wasn't 
uncommon like Mr. Harry ;" but on catching 
a fiill view of Mrs. Pavey's countenance, he 
exclaimed with far greater emphasis that he 
was '^ Blowed if she wasn't uncommon like his 
own mother." This second idea took forcible 
possession of his mind and increased in strength 
with every fresh glimpse of the Kttle woman, 
notwithstanding he had uniformly believed up 
to this time that his mother had died in a hos- 
pital some years before. At length he re- 
solved to show himself in the doorway and 
forthwith appeared there, but put himself in 
such extraordinary attitudes and presented 
such strange contortion of countenance in his 
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efforts to appear unconcerned and in nowise 
there for a purpose, that his natural form and 
feature was altogether disguised. First he 
stretched his legs very wide apart and gazed 
vacantly at the heavens, then crossing his legs 
as he leaned against the doorpost he frowned 
and stroked his chin, after the manner of 
young men desirous of encouraging a sluggish, 
beard; presently he contemplated his boots, 
then looked up the street, then frowned down 
it, and finally after a prolonged survey of the 
clouds with his eyebrows very high on his 
forehead and his hands behind him, became 
very angry at the occupants of the cab that 
he was not recognized, and thereafter relapsed 
into his normal condition. But although lie 
was not recognized, he did not fail to attract 
attention, for Mabel had expressed surprise at 
his extraordinary appearance, and Mrs. Pavey 
had averred that "so strange behaved a young 
man she had never seen." As soon, however, 
as Nap refrained from such exaggerated en- 
deavours to appear unconcerned, Mrs. Pavey 
became much excited, which excitement was 
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manifested by a variety of exclamations, and 
when Nap fell into the old habit of oscillating 
to and fro with his hands in his pockets as he 
dreamily surveyed the cab horse, the little 
woman lifted her hands with astonishment 
and exclaimed, ^^ Bless us and save us, he's 
a-jiggeting like Napoleon. Oh! It is Na- 
poleon. Oh!" 

And Mrs. Pavey wrenched the door/open, 
rushed upon Nap, and embraced him with a 
fervour that nothing but a high sense of filial 
iduty on Nap's part would have allowed him to 
tolerate for a moment, much as he ^ was de- 
lighted at the prospect of resuming his posi- 
tion in the family ; but, as he preferred a pri- 
vate demonstration, he backed into the shop, 
with Mrs. Pavey still clinging to him, and ex- 
claiming, amidst her sobs of joy, that they'd 
^^foimd 'em all but him," mingled with in- 
distinct references to the Bull and Feathers, 
joyful meetings, hansom cabs, and Howard 
Montgomery. 

Interest in Mrs. Pavey, no less than a desire 
to see the end of this carious proceeding, 
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moved Mabel to follow them into the shop, 
and Lucy came upon the scene just as Mrs. 
Pavey, having loosened her hold of Nap, wiped 
her eyes as she exclaimed, " This is, indeed, a 
blessed minit!" Then, that none should be 
in the dark as to the cause t)f her rejoicing, 
she introduced Nap as her fifth and most duti- 
ful son, her prop and stay, and the very last 
to leave her. Moreover, she was sure he 
never would have left if it had not been for 
the wicked hospital people who gave her out 
as dead and buried ; and, '^ as if that wasn't 
sufficient injury, actually did bury a poor in- 
nocent creature as was not deserving of such 
treatment, with ^ Mary Jane Pavey ' writ upon 
the coffin-lid, which if poor hard-working 
women had their rights would never be 
allowed." And Mrs. Pavey fell upon her son, 
and wept afresh for joy. 

The exclamations of surprise and general 
commotion caused by these proceedings brought 
Harry into the shop, and thus precipitated the 
meeting they all had so very much at heart. 
Lucy hurried Mabel towards him, and, as they 
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approached, Mabel's wistful looks showed how 
long delay had made Hope doubtful, while 
Hany, fully confident that Lucy had good 
warrant for what she did, was only curious 
and eager to acquire the rieh po=»iion Ae 
had promised him. He received his sister 
with open arms, and made her fully welcome 
to a brother's love; then, with his arm still 
rotind her and their right hands locked, he 
read her face again : " Oh, this is wonderful!" 
he exclaimed; "I seem to be looking into a 
glass that flatters me." 

Mabel's weak protestation at the compliment, 
and Lucy's inexpressible delight at their great 
joy, were broken in upon by the entrance of 
Julian, with Levant and Mr. Hubble. 

" Here's a charming gathering," cried Julian. 

"It is, indeed," said Mrs. Pavey, working 
her pocket-handkerchief into a ball in her ex- 
citement. " To think of them two blessed ones 
a-meeting at last, and him the very image of 
the Colonel. Oh dear, oh dear; this is a 
blessed minit ! " And again Mrs. Pavey 
sought relief for her feelings by a long em- 
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brace of Nap, while Julian deplored the want 
of luck that made him a day behind the fair. 
" The play's begun," he cried. But it was by 
no means ended ; for while Mabel introduced 
Levant to Harry as old schoolfellows, and her 
blushes told what else beside, Mrs. Pavey re- 
iterated, with fast-flowing tears, that it was, 
indeed, ^' a blessed minit !" and Julian handed 
Lucy to Mr. Hubble as the witching fairy that 
had outstripped them all. 

" Oh, but it's very good!" he cried. " No- 
body had a better right than you to bring to 
Harry his fair counterpart; and I am ho- 
noured enough that this should be their 
meeting.place." 

"With this Julian pressed the whole company 
into the room behind the shop, and, when 
every one had been toasted in celebration of the 
event, Harry was persuaded not to try his 
strength by going to see Margaret that night ; 
and, as Mabel was unwilling to leave him im- 
mediately, it was arranged that Lucy should 
go home with Mrs. Pavey, who would take the 
glad news to Margaret, and that Nap should 
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accompany them. It was further arranged 
that Levant should go about his business until 
the evening; and Mr. Hubble went home to 
prepare supplementary briefs in the case of 
Eegina against Wigriff. 

But who shall tell, and who shall ever feel, 
the joy that Mabel felt when, with Harry all 
alone, she spoke of her long watching and long 
waiting for his coming ; and what a world of 
sympathy she spent upon him in his weakness? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR. WIGRIFF AND THE SPHERES FIND THEIR 

LEVEL. 

It is a theory of the English law that every 
one must be presumed to be innocent until he 
is found guilty ; but it is a practice among the 
English people, acting upon the time-honoured 
maxim that ^' where there is smoke there must 
be fire," to consider a man as guilty of every- 
thing laid to his charge unless he can prove 
himself innocent. Consequently, everybody 
assumed that Mr. Wigriff was guilty of the 
blackest fraud before he had even been com- 
mitted for trial; and the shareholders of the 
Planetary Evolution Locomotive Company, his 
most violent detractors, at length took their 
affairs into their own hands, and proceeded to 
abolish themselves with all speed. But, not- 
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withstanding the wonderful unanimity of the 
shareholders on the subject of winding-up, the 
process occupied a considerable time and led 
to much expense, in the course of which the 
spheres followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, dissolved in costs. The directors, how- 
ever, took no part in this suicidal act; the ma- 
jority of them remained passive spectators, 
having business of importance which detained 
them in the country, and Mr. Carter-Striver 
disappeared altogether some time before the 
closing scenes were foreshadowed by the arrest 
of Mr. Wigriff. But the Earl Mendroight, who 
felt he had a character to lose, took steps to 
assure the public that he had joined the Com- 
pany at the earnest solicitation and on the re- 
presentations of Mr. "Wigriff, in whom he had 
placed '^ implicit confidence." And Lord Ber- 
rypurt, confessing to a similar confidence in 
the man of commerce, also stated that he had 
" always understood Mr. Carter-Striver was a 
reliable man, whose business acumen had never 
been known to fail." Mr. Eoylstone wrote in 
an injured strain from the high tower at Boul- 
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derstairs, where he pursued his scientific re- 
searches with unabated zeal, protesting against 
the winding-up, in the name of posterity. 
Altogether the process was eminently instruc- 
tive, and those who did not lose by it enjoyed 
the whole thing very much. Those who did 
lose, and could not conceal their folly, were 
very loud in their declamations, and their 
fruitless anger was an additional occasion for 
amusement to wiseacres throughout the king- 
dom. Among the many sufferers must be in- 
cluded Miss Constance Cray, and her loss 
formed a bone of contention between herself 
and Mr. Jubb, which ripened into a lovers' 
quarrel, and threatened to be dangerous for 
Miss Cray's future peace of mind. But, after 
a manly struggle, Mr. Jubb, at the imminent 
risk of choking his pride, swallowed the bone, 
and gave his precious self to the elderly spin- 
ster, who accepted him as full compensation. 

The contract was concluded in private, but 
the matter was soon noised abroad, and Mr. 
Guffey hearing of it, dismissed his cousin and 
her bridegroom from his thoughts as "a pair 
of bom fools." 
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In the meantime, the eye of the public was 
upon Mr. "Wigriff, and followed him in his 
progress from Bow Street to the Old Bailey, 
where he was privileged with as public and as 
speedy a trial as the most ardent lover of the 
British constitution could desire. Mr. Wigriff, 
however, was not much enamoured of the Bri- 
tish constitution at about this time. He 
found his trial rather too public and too speedy 
to be pleasant; most of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and some of his enemies, — ^for he 
had enemies, — strolled into court to see him in 
the dock, and he would have preferred rather 
more than a week's interval between Bow 
Street and the Old Bailey. But it chanced 
that many of those friends and enemies did not 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing Mr. "Wigriff in 
the dock as soon as they expected, for an 
elderly lady, wearing spectacles, and a black 
silk handkerchief tied over her head, who was 
charged with passing a bad shilling, had the 
presumption to set up an elaborate defence, and 
thus delayed Mr. Wigriff's appearance before 
the court. "Produce the shilling?" demanded 
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the elderly lady's counsel. " She's swallowed 
it , " replied the Mint. * ' Nonsense ! ' ' exclaimed 
her counsel; ^^it's in evidence that she bought 
cherry tarts, and nobody dare swear she didn't 
swallowthe stones andnot the shilling." "But," 
the Mint urged, *^ there were found at her house 
four joints of beef, half a leg of mutton, a 
piece of bacon, two mutton chops, a cucum- 
ber, and a bar of soap, obviously beyond her 
wants, and all bought for the purpose of pass- 
ing bad money." "Monstrous proposition!" 
exclaimed her counsel. " To say that because 
she provided for her family she must there- 
fore be guilty of passing a bad shilling, would 
be a mockery of justice." As the jury had 
no desire to mock at justice they let the old 
lady off, and raired Mr. Wigriff's hopes high. 
The old lady disposed of, Mr. "Wigriff was 
called on to surrender, and forthwith took his 
stand in the dock, in company with half-a- 
dozen others, charged with a variety of offences, 
all of whom pleaded " Not guilty;" some with 
defiance, some as if they had heard they were 
suspected for the first time that morning, some 
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in a tone of indignation at the mere supposition, 
and some quite as a matter of course. A man 
with a bullet head, short red hair, and a slink- 
ing look about his eyes and shoulders, was 
charged with a robbery of a very vulgar de- 
scription, to wit, with having knocked down 
an old gentleman and stolen his watch. Mr. 
Wigriff, who stood next him, was charged 
with theft of a superfine description, to wit, 
with having betrayed a trust, and he was far 
from pleased at being cheek-by-jowl with the 
bullet-headed man, or the woman with a child 
in her arms charged with receiving stolen 
goods, or the evil-looking man with a squint 
who was charged with burglary. But he 
had to put up with it, and nobody seemed to 
pity him. 

Mr. Timber opened the case by urging the 
jury to dismiss from their minds everything 
connected with that unfortimate venture. The 
Planetary Evolution Locomotive Company, 
which a knowing usher told a friend was just 
the very way to bring it to their recollection ; 
and, as the friend laughed, the knowing usher 
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looked across the court and called "Silence I" 
in a loud voice. As a matter of fact, the jury- 
kept Mr. "Wigriff's connection with the Coni- 
pany well in mind, and before the case was 
over they had mentally convicted him of a 
murderous assault on Harry Willwend, in 
addition to the crime laid to his charge. 

Mr. Primrose, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion in behalf of his old friend Mr. Wigriff, 
pooh-poohed everything which he could not 
controvert, and suggested all manner of impro- 
prieties in the conduct of the witnesses ; but 
he called no one to contradict them, and oflfered 
no evidence except as regards character. The 
witnesses to character were paragons of re- 
spectability themselves, and comprised mem- 
bers of all professions ; among them was Mr. 
Cribb, who was stopped short in the middle of 
an oration in honour of "his friend "Wigriff,^' 
on the ground that his personal opinion was 
no evidence; and when a clergyman, who 
had been greatly charmed by Mr. "Wigriff's 
benevolence, commenced by saying, "I con- 
sider him" — Mr. Fimber abruptly told him 
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that it did not in the least matter what he con- 
sidered; they wanted the opinion of the 
world, a point upon which the clergyman 
did not appear to be well informed. 

As soon as the Court and jury had heari 
sufficient of Mr. "Wigriff's character, a 
Cawker, who was also engaged for tiie pi^ 
secution, announced that he knew exacttJlT 
what Mr. Primrose was going to say in ^jg* 
riff's defence, and then proceeded to shew hw 
absurd it was. Mr. Prinu'ose he saidrf fwouid 
tell them that it was impossible such.fc highly 
respectable man could have committed, the dis- 
honourable offence with which he wasrbharged ; 
but he knew very well the jury ^vould .not 
trouble their heads as to whether "Wigriff 
could commit the act ; they would go straight 
to the question whether he had, and if he had, 
why then it was perfectly clear he could ; an d 
if he had not, it did not in the least matter 
whether he could or could not. And as to capa- 
bility, did not everybody know that every now 
and then somebody is, detected doing some- 
thing dishonourable of which nobody thought 
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him capable? "Why, gentlemen," pursued 
Mr. Cawker, " how many times in your lives 
have you lifted up your hands in astonishment 
and said, ^ who'd 'a thought it ?' when some- 
body of unblemished character has done some- 
thing perfectly shocking ? Why there's the 
enormity of the oflfence ; if the man had not a 
good character nobody would have trusted 
him, but it's by pretending to be honest that 
he gets a large sum of money into his hands 
and makes away with it. We are on the 
look-out when we come near ordinary pick- 
pockets, but gentlemen of unblemished cha- 
racter have us at their mercy. So, gentlemen, I 
say, don't trouble your heads about his 
character and capability; if he did the deed 
so much more shame for him that he has a 
good character; if he did not, his character 
will remain." 

Mr. Primrose protested that Mr. Cawker 
had, with his usual presumption, put words 
into his mouth which he had no intention of 
using ; and then expatiated at length on the 
impossibility of Wigriff 's having committed the 
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offence under the pretext of replying to Mr. 
Cawker's argument. But the jury thought 
Wigriff quite capable of everything laid to his 
charge, and in consequence he was in due time 
conveyed to one of Her Majesty's numerous 
public buildings to be maintained entirely at 
the expense of the Crown with servants of the 
State to wait upon him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANTONY LEEP SUCCEEDS TO THE BUSINESS. 

Everybody rejoiced to find the State had made 
arrangements to take special care of Mr. Wig- 
riff for the future, but nobody made such haste 
to profit by his retirement into private life as 
Antony Leep. Possibly few people would 
have been disposed to walk in Mr. "Wigriff's 
footsteps if they had known how, considering 
where his crooked walking had led him to, but 
Antony had no misgivings on this point, for 
he had long been of opinion that if Mr. Wig- 
riff had confined himself to a legitimate sort of 
business, instead of stooping to fraud, he would 
never have tripped up in so lamentable a 
manner. And every one must agree with 
Antony in this conclusion; not even the 
strictest moralist could say that Antony was 
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wrong, or that Wigriff would not have been 
right if he had followed this golden rule. It 
so fell out, then, th^t Antony, having great con- 
fidence in his ability to pick and choose, re- 
solved to walk in Mr. Wigriff's legitimate 
footsteps, and leave his dangerous paths for 
others. This was the more easy in his eyes, 
because the whole of tiiat part of Mr. Wigriff 's 
business, which he deemed illegitimate, had 
come to an end with his liberty, whereas the 
work that he proposed to carry on was per- 
fectly legitimate, having regard, of course, to 
the strict letter of the law, for with morals 
Antony had nothing whatever to do. 

Firmly convinced of the soundness of his 
conclusions, and ardently desiring to let it be 
known at once that he had succeeded to the 
business, Antony set out for Boulderstairs on 
the very day that Mr. Wigriff made his journey 
to Chatham, and arrived there as the night 
closed in. It was a bright night, with a full 
moon and a keen east wind that scathed the 
bare branches of the trees and swept across the 
park in gusts more piercing than strong. 
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Antony cursed the wind as he shuffled along 
the carriage drive, with his collar up and his 
hat well pulled over his brow ; he cursed it 
eveiy time it whistled across his path or 
whirled the dust and fallen twigs in eddies 
round about him. He always hated wind 
and he hated this especially, because it inter- 
fered with his thoughts about ^^how he should 
1 ut it, and how he should work it, and how he 
should bring that rascal upon his knees ; how 
often and for how much." Antony had been 
thinking about this all day and throughout all 
liis journey, but he had come to no definite 
conclusion, and he stood for a moment or two 
in the shadow of the gatepost, and took a long 
draught from a flask he drew from his pocket. 
Presently he paused for breath, and held up the 
flask to the moonlight to isee how much was 
left in it. It was still half full, so he drank 
again, and never ceased till the last drain was 
on its wav to fire his blood and nerve him for 
his great effort. As he corked the empty 
bottle, he had his eye upon the lighted win- 
dows, and chuckled as he thought of his power 
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over those witliin ; but he was soon reduced to 
a more prosaic state of mind by the approach 
of a large black dog of his acquaintance that 
growled and snarled at him as if he knew all 
about him and did not approve his errand. 

'^ Good dog," said Antony in a wheedling 
tone, and he held out his hand as far as his 
poor courage would let him, but the dog was 
not open to flattery, and resented Antony's 
further overtures by a savage bark. ^^ Good 
dog, show me your master, good dog," cried 
Antony, motioning the dog forward, but the 
beast thrust out his forefeet and gave his voice 
full vent till a footman came. 

"What is it. Buckram; a rat; a prowler: 
a cadger. Buckram. Let's see," said the foot- 
man, who stooped and spied about in the 
shadows of the courtyard, as if Antony stand- 
ing full in the moonlight were perfectly in- 
visible. Then the dog helped him, as he knew 
he would, with a leap and a bark at Antony, 
and the old man cried out in his fright to have 
the dog called off. 

" Oh, there you are," exclaimed the foot- 
man, " and what may you want, my man ?" 
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'' Mr. Brian." 

*^Ah, now that's 'cute; but it won't do. 
You think he's not here, I dessay, but it so 
happens he come home this afternoon," ob- 
served the footman with his hands on his hips ; 
" you're wrong you see this time." 

" Oh, but I'm not wrong," exclaimed 
Antony; ^^I've got some important business 
with him, and I've come straight from his 
town house." 

^^ You're deep now," said the footman 
shaking his head; "you're a downy one, but 
you know I'm a helderly feather myself, and 
it requires a regular downright novelty to 
come over me. You know Mr. Brian won't 
receive immediately after dinner! Now just 
hook it, or Buckram shall show you out." 

With this the footman pointed to the gate in 
a lofty manner. 

" No ; 'pon my life," said Antony eagerly ; 
*^I'm not joking. I've got most important 
business with Mr. Brian, wonderful important. 
Call the dog away !" 

Upon this the footman put his hands under 
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lis coat-tails and asked Antony whether he 
really meant it, upon which Antony assured 
him he did, and the footman suggested that in 
that case he would not object to state his 
name and business. Antony gave him a some- 
what rough-looking card inscribed with his 
name, and an intimation that he was formerly 
Mr. Wigriff's clerk. 

Brian received this sitting before the draw- 
ing-room fire, with his wife on one side and 
his mother on the other ; all three reclined in 
luxurious indolence, while the head of the 
household laboured in the high tower, fasting 
and alone. A visitor from London on im- 
portant business who would not be denied was 
sufficient to awaken Admarine's attention, and 
Brian's impatience at the announcement, fol- 
lowed by a reluctant order to show this visi- 
tor, this old and dirty visitor, into the library 
excited her fears. She remembered Bruges 
and all that belonged to that fearful time ; and 
alj her old misgivings returned with tenfold 
force, because her husband seemed no longer 
defiant, but despairing. He rose with a sigh. 
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and as he left the room slowly and rapt in 
thought, she knew his burden must be heavy, 
and that this old man's coming was a part 
of it. 

Mrs. Eoylstone knew nothing of Bruges, and 
nothing of any burden but her grief at the 
world's dulness and her husband's ridiculous 
proceedings upstairs. She deprecated Brian's 
troubling himself about his visitor, and as she 
hugged herself in her fauteuil^ her only com- 
ment on his exit was, ^^ Absurd creatures — 
men." 

Brian found Antony sitting on a low chair 
with his hat on the floor, his overcoat thrown 
open, and his keen eyes glancing hither and 
thither, marking the bronzes and wood carving, 
the rows of books, and all the comforts of a 
well-furnished library. He started from his 
stooping posture as Brian entered, advanced 
to meet him, and held out his hand. Brian 
took it. Antony's presumption was indicative 
to him of Antony's knowledge, and he ac- 
cepted the position. 

" Do you know what I was thinking of 
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when you came in?" asked Antony with a 
grin, and without waiting for an answer he 
jerked his head round the room, and said as he 
rubbed his hands one over the other, ^^I was 
thinking that all these things — these valuable 
things — were mine to give, not mine to keep, 
you know, but mine to give." 

" Indeed," said Brian. 
. '' Yes," said Antony, with all the boldness 
which characterized his contests with his 
imaginary Wigriff in Gunpowder Alley, 
^^ Isn't that a very original idea, sir? and 
what do yer think," he added, touching Brian 
on the breast with his forefinger, " I've come 
to ask yer whether you'd like to have 'em. 
Of course at the proper time." 

Brian shrugged his shoulders and invited 
Antony to be seated. He then asked him to 
be more explicit ; and when the old man had 
laid '' his most complete case " bare, he said, 
" Where are you staying ?" 

" At the Eed Lion, in the village," said 
Antony ; and I'll let you into a secret. If 
anything happens to me on my way back to- 
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night, the coroner '11 find a letter in my bag 
relating all I've told you. "Wasn't that 
thoughtful of me?" he added, with a trium- 
phant swing of the arm, a perfect copy of the 
way he used to menace his imaginary Wigriffs. 

Brian did not answer, but his startled look 
emboldened Antony to proceed. 

" Shall I tell you why I did it ?" cried An- 
tony, jumping to his feet, and then crouching 
before Brian as if he would spring upon him, 
he whispered hoarsely, " I know the man who 
nearly murdered your nephew in the Temple. 
I watched him into Wigriff 's and watched him 
out again, and I watched him as he waited under 
the elm-tree. I could 'a caught him if I'd 
liked ; I could 'a give his name to the perlice 
any day ; I could give it wow," screamed An- 
tony, wild with excitement. 

"Quiet, damn you!" cried Brian, pushing 
the old man into a chair. 

"Hands off, or I'll call murder," shouted 
Antony. 

"Quiet, you drunken fool, you'll raise the 
house," groaned Brian. 
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And already the house seemed raised, for as 
they listened they heard some one calling in 
the distance fearfaUy. Then responsive . cries 
arose. Some one called, ^^ Where is it?" 
And the answer came, "In the courtyard!" 
" In the park !" In each of the many cham- 
bers in the mansion ; but more truthfiilly the 
answer came, "In the master's room in the 
tower ] " Brian ran with the rest, and Antony 
pressed on behind ; a fainting woman-servant 
was borne past them, and they still pressed on 
tiU they looked down on Archibald Eoylstbne, 
stark dead upon the floor of his room in the 
high tower. A little blood had trickled from 
his mouth and nose, and clotted on his scant 
beard or stained the carpet where he lay. His 
chair was overthrown; his lamp had burned 
itself out, but its charred wick still smoul- 
dered, and the moon, shining blue and feebly 
through the window, cast a shadow of the 
rising smoke to shimmer across the dead man's 
face. A galvanic battery, too, lay on the 
floor, and the acid that flowed from it had 
already mingled with the blood when Brian 
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knelt by his father's side and found that his 
heart was still. 

^' Get me a light," he called with a husky 
voice, and then resting his forehead on his 
hand as he knelt, he tried to think, not of the 
loss of a father, but of Antony Leep, and 
whether Death helped him or not. 

" What is it, sir ?" asked one of the horror- 
stricken group crowding round the door. 

^^ Get me a light !" cried Brian, starting to 
his feet. '^ Quick ! The doctor, too ! Oh, 
God," he muttered, '4s this against me?" and 
he clasped his hands upon his forehead as the 
serv^ants fled and left Antony alone in the 
doorway, rubbing his hands one over the 
other; and the old man's eye twinkled and 
blinked with delight, .for he knew that Death 
had helped him. 

When the light was brought and it showed 
them the fallen jaw and blank staring eyes, 
they knew no doctor was needed to tell them 
Archibald Roylstone was no more ; and the 
house was hushed. 

But terrible as was the event, it did not 
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wean Admarine from her fears, and before 
Brian could return to Antony, she met him on 
the stairs and implored him to confide in her. 
The shock of his father's death coming so 
closely on the heels of Antony's defiance, 
smote Brian with dismay, and Admarine no- 
ticed that he even trembled as she led him 
aside and bade him trust in her. 

" I will," said Brian hoarsely ; " it's your 
affair as well as mine, and you must bear it." 

Then he told her of Harry's birthright, and 
how Antony could make them beggars by a 
word." 

" And you married me knowing this ?" she 
exclaimed fiercely. 

Brian laughed bitterly as he answered, 
'^ We were an excellent match, they said, — 
excellent. How do you propose to help me ? 
Shall we give in ?" 

^^ Never!" 

" Then we must choke this old villain with 
gold, and as it isn't ours, we shan't lose by it." 

"It is ours!" cried Admarine, stamping 
her foot. 
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wean Admarine from her fears, and before 
Brian could return to Antony, she met him on 
the stairs and implored him to confide in her. 
The shock of his father's death coming so 
closely on the heels of Antony's defian(io, 
smote Brian with dismay, and Admarine no- 
ticed that he even trembled as she led him 
aside and bade him trust in her. 

" I will," said Brian hoarsely ; '' it'w your 
afl^ir as well as mine, and you must boar it." 

Then he told her of HaiTy's birthright, and 
how Antony could make them beggars by a 

word." 

"And you married me knowing thii«?" lAut 

exclaimed fiercely. 

Brian laughed bitterly as he arww^^-^, 
" We were an excellent match, th^^y i«iid, . 
exc)eILent. How do you propr>W5 1/> ti^^y ^ > 
6hal! we give in ?'' 
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^^ Perhaps you'll prove it," sneered Brian 
and left her. 

When Antony returned to the library, he 
took another long draught firom his flask, and 
rubbed his hands with glee at the turn things 
had taken. "Most fortunate," he chuckled; 
^^ now we can deal ; now we're principals ; no 
waiting for reversions; no post obits; cash, 
gold ; wonderful fortunate." Then he thought 
with pride how weU he had managed, how 
deftly he had put his case, how keenly his 
words had told, and how his adversary had 
answered him nothing, because he was un- 
answerable. 

His gleeful cogitation was cut short by his 
adversary's reappearance, and this time Brian 
was prepared. 

" I've very little time to spare, Mr. Leep," 
said he with decision. " It's merely a ques- 
tion of terms, I suppose." 

" Quite so," said Antony eagerly. 

" Well, what do you say to becoming my 
steward?" 

" I should like a lump sum better," said 
Antony blinking. 
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" You shall have that, too, on one condi- 
tion." 

"Condition!" repeated Antony; "condi- 
tion ! Who should dictate term^ to me ? I'll 
have no conditions." 

"Oh!" said Brian jauntily^ "you mustn't 
come the high hand with me, because I can 
go to this boy as well as you, and then you'll 
get nothing." 

" You can't," cried Antony hoarsely. " I'll 
denounce yer to the perlice if you stir a finger 
without my leave." 

Brian quailed at this; and Antony, in an 
ecstasy of exultation, almost flew at Brian as 
he went on in the same harsh voice, that would 
have risen to a scream of triumph but from 
his fear of eavesdroppers. 

" Isn't it all in my hands ?" he cried, ex- 
tending his bony fingers close to Brian's face. 
" Isn't every thread of this beautiful net you're 
tangled in at my command ? Can you stay here 
a day more than I choose ? No ! Can you go 
to the boy and outwit me ? Trans-por-tation," 
he gasped. " Oh, you're in my power ! Say 

E 2 
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you're under my little finger ; acknowledge 
that my life is charmed against yer ; say I've 
worked it well, and I'll be merciful to you, so 
help me God !" 

Antony held his right hand on high as he 
pronounced this oath ; and as he stood, a 
crooked, mean old man, trembling from the 
effects of drink and the violence of his emo- 
tioa, Brian cursed him from his soul, because 
he dared not take his life. And the old 
man laughed at his curses; they were less 
than harmless ; they were music to him and 
honest praises of his skill. 

^^Now we'll talk about terms," said An- 
tony, ^^and I'll obleege yer by being yer 
steward. I suppose yer want to keep me safe, 
and you think an annooity is the best to do it. 
Well, it'll suit me too. An annooity of a 
thousand '11 satisfy me," he added, as if mu- 
sing to himself; and then he asked " What do 
you propose about a lump sum?" 

Brian said he would give him a thousand 
down if he would produce the leaf from the 
register containing the entry of Harry's birth 
and burn it in his presence. 
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Antony shrugged his shoulders. ^^ I've 
kept clear of the law so far; there's my 
strength, you know," said he eonfidenti i ]y ; 
" and I don't like such a risky business." 

Brian made light of the risk, explained the 
importance of keeping the matter to them- 
selves, said Antony might trust to his certified 
copies which he held, and then the whole 
thing would continue safe in his own hands. 
'^ At least you can try it on," said Brian. 
" You can go and search and take advantage 
of an opportunity if it offers." 

Antony regarded Brian suspiciously for a 
moment, then thought a bit, and finally agreed 
to try ; but the price for this piece of work, if 
accomplished, was to be five thousand pounds. 

Then Antony took his leave and went his 
way across the park to Boulderstairs ; but his 
flask was empty and his blood was cool again, 
and despite his boasting that his life was 
charmed, many and many were the shadows 
that took the form of Brian Eoylstone hiding 
behind the trees, now with a gleaming knife, 
and now with a sturdy club, upraised to strike 
him to the earth and silence him for ever. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



A SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 



The inquiry into the cause of the death of 
Archibald Eoylstone was eminently a scientific 
one, and most profound were the hypotheses of 
the scientific witnesses. It was proved, beyond 
dispute, that Mr. Eoylstone was not predis- 
posed to apoplexy, and that he had never 
broken a blood-vessel ; there were no marks of 
violence visible upon him, and how he had 
been injured internally could not be ascertained 
except by a post-mortem examination. The ex- 
amination was ordered, and meantime the public 
opinion of Boulderstairs was in favour of mur- 
der, as it had been jfrom the first, and would be 
to the last. But science was to decide. The 
medical men discovered extraordinary internal 
commotion in the course of their examination, 
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and upon this a variety of theories were con- 
cocted. One scientific gentleman suggested a 
never-before-he^rd-of combination of harmless 
matter, generating voluminous quantities of 
gas to the confosion of the internal economy ; 
another suggested the simultaneous bursting 
of numerous blood-vessels ; and another, and 
bolder man, suggested suicide by swallowing 
nitro-gallic acid, which would account for the 
blackness of the internal confusion, but, as the 
acid itself could not be discovered, his notion 
was scouted. The jury were mightily puzzled, 
so was the coroner, and a more experienced 
master of autopsical science was called in. 
This gentleman came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Eoylstone had been blown up by gun- 
powder, but how that had come to pass nobody 
could tell. On this the Boulderstairs public 
went back to murder more positively than 
ever, and thirsted for the blood of the mur- 
derer. But this last scientific gentleman was 
a man of mettle, and asked leave to make an ex- 
amination of Mr. Eoylstone's room. Leave was 
given, and there he found, among a multitude of 
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other extraordinary things, a long piece of in- 
sulated copper wire, no thicker than a piece of 
twine, and at its end depended a small sack of 
gutta-percha silk, the size of a little child's 
thumb, filled with gunpowder. Pursuing his 
inquiries, he examined the galvanic battery 
that lay by Mr. Koylstone on the floor, and 
joined to this he found a similarly insulated 
copper wire, but broken at the end as if it had 
been suddenly torn from the sack ; there were 
marks of teeth upon it, also, and some human 
blood. This scientific gentleman, accordingly, 
propounded an entirely new theory that Mr. 
Koylstone had swallowed the sack of gun- 
powder as he would have swallowed a pill; 
and that he had then sent a good shock of 
electricity down the wire, and had blown him- 
self up, as they spring a mine in a quarry. 
He supported his theory by the following ex- 
traordinary document found in a portfolio on 
his table; in all probability Mr. Koylstone's 
latest writing. It was entitled '' A Prophecy,** 
and ran as follows : 

" The sturdy monster still bounds on his 
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iron way, with seeming matchless speed. 
Feeding on fire, he hides the heavens with his 
breath, and as he scours the land the dull 
earth shakes beneath his tread. His writhing 
body's awful din chimes with the ceaseless 
clatter of his hundred feet, racking the hard 
road and flinging broadcast food for the wind. 
Nor can any stay him, or turn him jfrom his 
path; a hundred lights shimmer in the distance, 
as if a hundred fires had been kindled to 
afl&'ight him, but he parts them asunder with a 
yell of wild defiance, and in a moment they 
shudder in the whirlwind of his wings. The 
rivers do not stay him, he bridges them in his 
flight. A forest stands before him, but the 
strong elms and sturdy oaks give place to him. 
If a city blocks the way he chooses a path 
upon the house-tops ; and if the maniac, whose 
fearful strength has burst his bonds, and struck 
down his pursuers, holds up his puny arms to 
arrest the monster's course, he is caught in an 
instant, and his blood is given to the four 
winds. Even the mountains do not stay him, 
for with a wild, exultant shriek he crashes 
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through their very bowels, rejoicing in a task 
worthy of his strength. So the wind may 
drive, or the rain may beat, or the hungry mist 
may fall upon the land and rob the very day 
of Ught, yet fear never seizes him, his haste 
slackens not, nor does his strength fail. 

"But the time comes when his strength 
shall be as an infant's, and his speed as the 
slothfiil snail's, when man shall go as by voli- 
tion, when he shall tread upon the air in safety, 
harness the whirlwind to his chariot and ride 
upon the lightning as upon a horse. 

"It is not for me to see this time, — I ^o 
before ! '' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. MERRINGTON RECEIVES A SHOCK. 

The knowledge that Hany was near at hand 
was very precious to Margaret ; it brought the 
hour of her triumph near, a triumph so com- 
prehensive and unquestionable that the mere 
thought of it filled her with a joy almost deli- 
rious, but a triumph so tremendous in effect 
that she shrank jfrom attaining it. Thus the 
old conflict was renewed, and for days she 
positively, and even passionately, refused to 
see or hear anything of him. Still she dwelt 
upon her schemes by stealth, as a madman 
might toy with a weapon in secret, and exult 
in the deeds of his imagination. She thought 
of the wreck of Brian's hopes, of Admarine's 
bootless rage, their mutual recriminations, and 
all the mean progeny of disappointment. At 
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such times it was the wrongs against her 
womanhood that refused to go unredressed, the 
longings for retaliation that would not be de- 
nied ; these were ever pressing to the front, 
and when they declared themselves, they over- 
whelmed her as a flood. 

But that Harry should not be known to 
Margaret was grievous in MabeFs eyes, and 
one day she took him into Margaret's room 
and introduced him as if he were a stranger. 
Margaret was startled, but received him kindly, 
and asked him many questions about his early 
days ; some of his answers she wrote down, 
and when Mabel left the room, a few moments 
upon some errand, she looked at him wistfully 
and said, " You will be a rich man one day." 

Harry took this as in compliment of his 
abilities, and said he hoped to succeed. Then 
Margaret looked at him again, in the same 
thoughtful way, and suddenly asked him, with- 
out any preface, "Do you love her very 
much ?" 

'' Who, Mabel ?" 

" No ; how can you love her very much 
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when you have only known her a week or two ? 
I mean Lucy — Lucy Merrington." 

''Yes !" said Harry greatly astonished. 

" Will you make her happy if you marry 
her ?" 

*' I'll try," said Harry bashfully. 

'' You can if you will," said Margaret. 
" Will you promise to be unselfish towards 
her ?" 

This question, dicftated purely by Margaret's 
experience, struck at Harry's chief fault, and 
he blushed deeply. 

" If you promise," said Margaret, " and 
promise faithfully, you bIiqU marry her." 

This was spoken oracularly, and with such 
an assumption of power, that Harry could 
scarcely refrain from smiling ; still he promised, 
and promised from his heart, but his faith in 
Margaret's power to control the event was very 
small indeed. He had heard her history, and 
thought her a prey to hysteria, but she was 
good to Mabel, and he went home to Julian 
thankful; and in his thankfulness he won- 
dered whether he had been selfish in his re- 
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grets that his mother's father's name was Will- 
wend, and that he had heard nothing, and had 
dared to ask nothing about his father. 

Three days after this, the sudden death of 
Archibald Koylstone was chronicled, in com- 
pany with the birth of a son to Brian. An 
hour after the news reached Margaret, she was 
sitting in Mr. Merrington's library, and as the 
old gentleman welcomed her he was struck 
with her remarkably improved appearance. 
Proud and erect as of old, there was a bril- 
liancy about her eye that he had never seen 
before; her cheek was flushed jfrom the morning 
air, he thought, and he congratulated her on 
presenting a perfect picture of health. He 
never dreamt that she had evaded her attend- 
ants, and come there by stealth. 

" I have come on a strange errand," she said, 
mth a toss of the head, as if it were ako a very 
trifling errand, "but it concerns you^^^ she 
added. 

Mr. Merrington said he was pleased to see 
her in any case, and when she cautioned him 
that she had a favour to ask, he answered most 
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politely, " You may rely upon it I will grant 
it, if it's in my power." 

" Well, I've come to ask your daughter in 
marriage for one who loves her very much," 
said Margaret with a look that made her com- 
panion start. 

"That's a very extraordinary request," said 
Mr. Merrington nervously. " It's a — a request 
that would — ^more properly be made by the 
gentleman himself." 

" But you have spumed him," exclaimed 
Margaret fiercely. " You have thrust him out 
upon the heartless world. That was not doing 
your Master's work." 

Mr. Merrington felt this was unjust to Mm, 
but he made no remark, and Margaret went on 
increasing in violence of gesture with every 
sentence : 

" To whom then will you give her ? Is she 
to be bought for gold ? By all that's holy, sir, 
I charge you to take warning by the wreck 
you've helped to make of my poor life." 

"Hush, hush," he said, "you're speaking 
very loudly ; pray, pray be calm.' 
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Mr. Merrington was alarmed at this sudden 
demonstration of feeling, especially as the wild- 
ness of his visitor's allusions led him to surmise 
she was not as well as he had supposed. 

But she tossed her head contemptuously at 
his interruption, and continued in a lower voice, 
but with an earnestness that terrified him, 
*^When you sell her, take warning by my 
bitter life, and cauterize her heart ; bum it into 
dry, dry dust ; then it will never break ; then 
she will not love in vain. Why," she cried out, 
shrilly, as if the idea had flashed upon her, 
"why, then love and jealousy will die upon 
the threshold of her hollow heart, and even 
hate will be a stranger to it !" 

"Pray, let me call Mrs. Merrington," said 
the old gentleman in great distress; "I'm 
afraid you're exciting yourself." 

"Is it not good advice I give you?" she ex- 
claimed, standing between him and the door, 
with her hands thrown out and her head erect. 
"Am not I a living witness for it? Did not 
my love breed suspicion, because the love was 
not repaid ? Did not my suspicion end in 
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jealousy, and that jealousy in revenge ? And 
did not all these three turn upon their mother, 
and destroy with cruel, oh, most cruel torture 
the love that I was taught to cherish as of God 
Himself? And tell me yet again," she cried, 
" have not these three fell ones brorght forth 
envy, who goads me at this moment to make 
the curse with which I cursed him, fall a curse 
indeed upon himself, upon the woman who 
calls herself his wife, and on the child she's 
borne him. Ha ! ha ! I hope they love him 
dearly, if such can love," 

"Dear, dear!" exclaimed Mr. Merrington. 
"It's dreadful, far too dreadful. That little 
child, too, not bom a week. Its father's sins 
should not be visited on it by you." 

" But didn't my chUd die ? Oh, what folly 
it was to love so frail a thing ! Why did you 
leave me capable of love when you took away 
my name?" she cried; and with a look of 
savage pleasure she added suddenly, " But my 
child was no more heir of Boulderstairs Court 
than this legalized bastard." Then, as if in 
fierce exultation at the terrified appearance of 
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her companion, with her head thrown back and 
her handsome mouth strained wide, she ex- 
claimed again, "No more, I say, than this 
legalized bastard !" 

"Pray now," cried poor Mr, Merrington, 
"pray now, try and be calm ; sit down and I'll 
fetch you a glass of wine or something." 

" I want no wine," she answered ; " I want 
to show you what fools we are when we sell our 
daughters and let them keep their hearts ; and 
I want to laugh with you at those who sell 
themselves for money, and never barter love as 
well. Why," she cried, exultant, "this wo- 
man preferred an adulterer for a husband, be- 
cause she thought him heir of Boulderstairs 
Court. But the Tempter has deceived her, and 
this is my revenge. Here is my antidote for 
envy, payment for my mortification, my jealous 
pangs, my constant watchings. And where, 
think you, is the love you so falsely left with 
me? Crushed, thrust down, overcome, riven 
by hate. And I — I am mad !" 

"Unhappy woman!" ejaculated Mr. Mer- 
rington. 
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" And would you have your daughter be as 
I am ?" 

"God forbid!" 

"Ah!" cried Margaret, rejoicing, for she put 
the largest possible construction on her com- 
panion's exclamation, " I knew you wouldn't. 
You'll marry her to Harry, then, and, for my 
part, I will find the dower," she added gaily. 

Mr. Merrington smiled at this change for the 
better in his poor friend, as he was pleased to 
style Margaret to himself during this interview, 
and at the same moment a gentle knock at the 
door prefaced the entrance of Mrs. Merrington. 

" You're just in the very nick of time," ex- 
claimed Margaret. " "We've this moment come 
to an understanding, Mr. Merrington and I. 
Lucy is to be allowed to marry Harry, and I'm 
to give them a dower. Now what do you 
think that dower is to be ? "Wealth for both 
of them, and honourable birth for Harry." 

"No," said Mrs. Merrington, clasping her 
hands. Her husband smiled sceptically, but 
Margaret, without noticing him, averred that 
it was so indeed, and with growing excitement 
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told the story of Alexander Koylstone's 
marriage, of which his family had never 
known, of his gentle wife, of Harry's birth, of 
Alexander's truant ways, and Brian's unworthy 
joy at an elder brother's death. Then with all 
the passions of her nature deeply roused, she 
told the story of her own concealment of the 
fact that Alexander left a son, for fear that 
son still lived, and might one day be found to 
thrust aside some child of hers. 

" But why ?" asked Mrs. Merrington, " do 
they call him "Willwend and not Koylstone?" 

^'Because his grandfather never knew he 
had a son-in-law, because he believed as you 
sir, have always believed," said Margaret, al- 
most contemptuously, to Mr. Merrington, 
" that his daughter never married." 

""Why have you never revealed this sooner?'^ 
inquired Mrs. Merrington, who almost be- 
lieved it. 

"To what end should I have revealed it, 
while Harry was unfound? But now he is 
found the world shall know, and I'll go mad 
for very joy," she cried with a look so fierce 
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that Mrs. Merrington clasped her hands and 
almost screamed. Then Margaret turned upon 
her with a smile, but her eyes still glittered 
wildly as she cried, '^ Better go distraught for 
joy than melancholy !" 

Mr. and Mrs. Merrington exchanged looks, 
and they were glances of pain and strong 
sympathy for their friend, but Margaret, un- 
heeding them, said to Mr. Merrington as she 
handed him a paper, " Here are the dates, sir ; 
and mind I rely on you to set the ball rolling." 

Her playful mood suddenly left her, and as 
her eyes were fixed far in the distance, she 
whispered hoarsely, "A ball. A ball is a 
thing of blood. Not such a ball, not for the 
world. He must not die. Ah ! that's better. 
How they jibe and jeer at one another ! Look, 
he strikes her. Ha, ha! that's something like, 
but not enough. Hold him ; he will kill him- 
self ; bind him fast; he hasn't suffered a tithe 
of his due. There's no repentance in him; 
to kill himself is cowardice. Ah, now he racks , 
what twinges his conscience gives him. Oh ! 
this is wonderful." 
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She ceased talking for a time, bnt her eyes 
still remained fixed, and she seemed to be 
watching the prepress of the scene her imagina- 
tion pictured. Xow she snuled, not loyingly, 
but fiercely, and now she held her breath as if 
in terror ; then she wonld start and her lips 
would move, and again the smile would come, 
a savage smile of exultation, as if she revelled 
in some deed of horror ; but whether she smiled 
or recoiled from what she saw, convulsed with 
terror, her eyes remained immovable in their 
sockets, and their distended pupils seemed 
literally ablaze. The moment, and it was 
scarcely more, was a trying one for her Mends ; 
it would have been painful to any one, even if 
they had understood the nature of her malady, 
but to Mr. and Mrs. Merrington, Margaret's 
appearance was to the last degree mysterious 
and terrible. Presently they put a chair behind 
her, and gently tried to press her into it, but 
in a moment she flung their hands from her, 
and with a piercing cry as of alarm, sprang 
forward, and fell lifeless on the floor. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

MRS. MERRINGTON INTERPOSES. 

When Margaret had been gently carried from 
the room and Mr. Merrington was left alone, 
he fell into a deep reverie. His face was suf- 
fused with melancholy, his head was bowed, 
and his fingers played with his spectacles, as 
he mused upon all that Margaret had told him. 
Not as it concerned Harry did he muse, nor as 
it concerned his daughter, not even as it con- 
cerned Margaret herself, but as it concerned 
humanity, and himself as a physician of souls. 
" Ah well," he sighed, as he turned his chair 
to his table, and taking a pen wrote near the 
top of a slip of paper, '' These words, my 
brethren, remind us of the deadly and inevit- 
able course of sin ! and that deadly and inevit- 
able course of sin may be appreciated by each 
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one of US if we but watch the eyents of our 
dailj Kves/' 

Having written this, he pnt down his pen, 
and conunenced taming oyer the leayes of the 
Bible to find a text to put at the head of this 
slip of paper. He had three in his mind, and 
he wished to consider which was the most ap- 
propriate. Before, ho weyer, he had found them, 
his wife returned. 

" Is she better ?' he asked. 

"Oh, yes, dear; her young Mend Mabel has 
come with her own doctor, and I haye sent, at 
his suggestion, for a good strong nurse who 
will be able to restrain her, if the fit should 
return. I am so yery sorry, dear,'' continued 
Mrs. Merrington in tones of deep regret, 
" so yery sorry that this should haye happened 
on your sermon morning. It must haye upset 
you yery much." 

""Well, no, my dear," responded Mr. Mer- 
rington smiling ; "we need not be sorry on 
that account. The occurrence has provided me 
with a subject, and a very good one, too. Did 
you notice, my dear — supposing this story she 
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has told be true, and it might be true, you 
know ; that is, it is quite possible — did you 
notice from what a little sin on her part all 
this misery has come upon her ?" 

'^ No, indeed, my dear; I was too much en- 
grossed with the thoughts of the more pleasing 
consequence which may yet come of it." 

" All this remorse and agony and desolation," 
said Mr. Merrington solemnly, " has come 
upon her from simply remaining silent when 
it was her duty to speak. No doubt," he 
continued, shaking his head, " no doubt when 
she heard her brother-in-law had died, she said 
to herself, ^None of his family know that 
Alexander ever married, so if !• hold my peace 
his son, who in all probability lives, will be 
supplanted by ours should we have one.' 
This was quite a passive sin, you see, my dear. 
You know Kebecca's sin was active, the conse- 
quences of mature design, but this was a mere 
letting things go. And see," said Mr. Merring- 
ton, as if he were preaching, "see what dread- 
ful consequences have resulted. This poor 
dear creature is quite mad." 
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" Oh, no, dear; the doctor says she is suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of hysteria, which has 
been coming on for a long time, and when it 
leaves her it may never recur, though she may 
be in great danger from weakness afterwards.'' 

"Well, dear, that doesn't matter," said Mr. 
Merrington, with just a suspicion of testiness ; 
" the consequences are very dreadful, and their 
cause is to be found in this silence when duty 
required that she should speak. Now that, my 
dear, is a very remarkable instance of the 
enormity of little sins ; and I wish I could 
preach upon the facts and incidents connected 
with the lives of those about us. How effec- 
tive would be the narration of the deadly course 
of this little sin, my dear !" 

Mr. Merrington reviewed the matter as an 
artist in morals, and was charmed. 

" I cannot," said he, " find a parallel pas- 
sage in the Bible of so terrible a set of conse- 
quences resulting from what must have appeared 
to Margaret at the time so very little a sin, — 
if, indeed, she thought it a sin at all." 

" Yes, dear," said Mrs. Merrington absently. 
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for she was thinking of Harry and Mabel and 
Lucy, and wishing the conversation would 
assume a more practical turn ; but Mr. Mer- 
rington preferred to theorize. 

" You know, my dear," he continued, after 
pausing to make a note, for this was his way 
of manufacturing a sermon, ^^ you know, my 
dear, the wickedness we find recorded in the 
Bible is in a measure diflterent from the wicked- 
ness we meet around us ; not in principle, but 
in development. This is caused by the altered 
circumstances of the times; and people not 
given to contemplation, who are those also for 
whom our sermons are designed, condemn the 
deception of Kebecca, and see not that of our 
Margaret." 

Mr. Merrington made a note of this also, 
and proceeded to expatiate upon a variety of 
points suggested by his subject, making notes of 
such as he deemed worthy of embodying in his 
discourse. But during the time so occupied, 
Mrs. Merrington gave signs of uneasiness, and 
at length she timidly inquired when Mr. Mer- 
rington thought he would finish. 
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" Why do you ask ?" inquired Mr. Merring- 
ton, somewliat surprised. 

" Because, my dear, I am very anxious that 
Margaret's statement should be tested." 

" Oh," exclaimed Mr. Merrington, " you 
look at it in that light, eh ?" 

" Yes, my dear. You see it might be very 
important." 

"True," said Mr. Merrington musing. 
" But," he added, " do you really think it 
possible that Harry Willwend can be Mrs. 
Eoylston's grandson?" 

"Why, my dear, haven't you been acting 
on the presumption that it is beyond ques- 
tion?" 

"Not at all, dear. I merely treated the 
incident as one that might be real, and there- 
fore as one upon which I could legitimately 
moralize ; that is all." 

" But, Samuel dear," said Mrs. Merrington, 
very much distressed, "just imagine what a 
thing it is if Margaret's statement be true." 

" Quite so. I quite agree with you, dear; 
but is it likely, — ^is it probable, — ^is it possible, 
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that the boy Harry can have anything what- 
ever to do with the Koylstones? Why, my 
dear, the boy — a — ^it's most improbable." 

Mr. Merrington was about to repeat what 
Wigriff had told him concerning Harry, but 
recollecting that Wigriff's character had been 
successfully impeached, he disposed of the 
matter generally, though not, it must be ad- 
mitted, to the entire satisfaction of his con- 
science. Then, Mrs. Merrington, seeing he 
wavered, reminded him of the paper Margaret 
had left, and expressed her belief that the 
statement could be tested in a few hours. Her 
husband pursed up his lips and creased his 
forehead as he searched for the paper, hidden 
under the books he had gathered around him ; 
and Mrs. Merrington knew he was vexed, 
whether at himself, or at her, or at the circum- 
stances in which he found himself placed she 
could not decide, but whatever it was, she was 
firm in her purpose, for Lucy's sake. 

Presently the paper was found, and Mrs. 
Merrington stood over her husband as he 
examined it. 
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" It's very circumstantial," he said, as if 
impressed by the document. 

It was headed^ ^^ The parentage and birth of 
B[arry Willwend Boylstone, commonly called 
Harry Willwend,'' and contained the date of 
Alexander's birth and death, the date and 
place of his marriage with Mary "Willwend, 
daughter of Colonel Willwend, and the date 
and place of the birth of Harry and Mabel. 
At the bottom of the paper the following 
statement was made : — 

'^Alexander Koylstone being dead, Harry 
Willwend Koylstone becomes heir to the 
entailed estates of the Koylstones of Boulder- 
stairs Court, Boulderstairs, Devonshire." 

When Mr. Merrington had completed his 
inspection of the paper, he handed it to his 
wife, pushed his chair from the table, took off 
his spectacles, and began to think. His 
thoughts seemed to trouble him, for he shook 
his head a great deal, and at length asked his 
wife what she had to suggest. 

" Well, dear," said Mrs. Merrington, " I 
don't wish you to lose your morning, so I 
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should like you to let me write to Mr. Leep, 
asking him to come here without letting Harry 
know of his coming. Then, you know, we 
can get his opinion without exciting his young 
Mend's hopes." 

" Yes," said Mr. Merrington, musing again. 
" Yes, yes." And when he had said " yes " 
in an undecided manner several times, he said 
"yes" in earnest, dismissed his wife, aud 
continued to digeat hi, sermon on the deadly 
and inevitable course of sin. 

Mrs. Merrington used such expedition that 
Julian was apprised of the incident of the 
morning shortly after twelve o'clock, just as 
he and Harry had begun to assort a large 
purchase of books Julian had made at the sale 
of Mr. Carter-Striver's efltects. They were an 
excellent lot in Jidian's opinion, and very 
saleable, because most of them were books of 
reference, including classical dictionaries, dic- 
tionaries of quotations, select pieces of poetry, 
apophthegms, and brief biographies. Mrs. 
Merrington's letter, however, made these of 
trifling importance in Julian's eyes, and when 
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he came to the copy of Margaret's written state- 
ment, could no longer contain himself, and 
exploded with a tremendous " Oh !" 

*^^ What's the matter ?" inquired Harry. 

Julian looked at him as if he were thinking 
about somebody or something else, said " Ah !" 
re-examined the letter, and then observed, " I 
must go out, my boy." 

" What a pity !" said Harry. 

'' Ah, but it can't be helped. Business is 
business. Amuse yourself with Mr. Carter- 
Striver's brain-crammers till I come back." 

Julian skipped to the door, and found a cab 
waiting for him. 

" What are your orders, my man ?" 

" To take Mr. Leep back." 

" Then take me," said Julian; " but go by 
way of Bedford Eow, and stop when I tell 
you." 

Julian stopped at Mr. Hubble's, and found 
the lawyer at home. 

" Good morning, sir, good morning," said 
Mr. Hubble. " What wind blew you here, 
sir?" 
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'' A desperately foul one for somebody." 

'' But somebody profits by it, eh ?" 

" Uncommonly. Bead that," said Julian, 
thrusting Mrs. Merrington's letter into the 
lawyer's hand. 

Mr. Hubble read it, and when he had 
finished it he exclaimed, '^ Most astonishing, — 
if true !" 

" Isn't it strange, sir, that Mistress Mar- 
garet should not have made it known before ?" 
asked Julian. 

" Why, sir, that's the least astonishing part 
about it. Mistress Margaret's a woman:, sir." 

Mr. Hubble buttoned up his coat, and hur- 
ried Julian out to the cab, because, he said, if 
haste were made, the whole thing could be 
proved in a couple of hours. 

Mrs. Merrington was ready awaiting them. 
Margaret was reported much better. Mr. 
Merrington had begun to look upon the matter 
as very serious, and in half an hour all three 
gentlemen were on their way to Kew. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

A GREAT EXPLOSION IN GUNPOWDER ALLEY 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Although Fortune had smiled upon Antony 
Leep, and the weight of his purse would have 
warranted indulgence in a few of the comforts 
of life, he deemed it prudent, in spite of Mrs. 
Leep's aversion to breakfasting in the room 
where she slept, to retain his humble third-floor 
back in Gunpowder Alley rather than excite 
suspicions of wealth by moving to more com- 
modious quarters. He, however, so far gave 
way to her wishes as to allow his spouse to buy 
a couple of patch- work counterpanes and hang 
them up between the bedstead and the other 
part of the room, so as to divide the chamber 
by hangings, " which," Mrs. Leep observed, 
^' made it decent, if it wasn't festoons.'' 
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But upon a certain afternoon, sitting before 
a blazing fire, with a bottle still uncorked, and 
another only half-emptied, a basin of sugar, 
two tumblers, and a kettle steaming on the 
hob, Mrs. Leep forgot her longings for the 
refined, and pronounced herself entirely- 
satisfied. 

" Tony," said Mrs. Leep, '^ this is what it 
ought to be. Tony dear, if I wasn't so com- 
ferble I'd get up and kiss yer." 

Antony rubbed his hands and chuckled, not 
at Mrs. Leep's conjugal announcement, but 
from pride at his own good management, the 
first cause of their comfortable afternoon. 

"Oh," said he, "didn't I put it to him! 
Oh ! oh ! Didn't I make him scrouge and 
twist, and he durstn't touch me." 

" When's he a-coming, deary ?" 

" Seven," said Antony. 

" And he brings a thousand, — you're sure 
he brings a thousand ?" 

" Ay, and promises of four more. Only 
think. Faith ! With the two I got from selling 
Wigriflf that makes seven thousand pounds, 
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besides my salary ; why if we wasn't to put it 
out at interest we couldn't get through it." 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Leep. "What's the time 
now, Tony ?" 

Antony thought it was a little after six, on 
which Mrs. Leep said he had better be gone, 
and Tony went. Then Mrs, Leep made up 
the fire and retired behind the counterpanes, 
bearing the unfinished bottle in her hand. 
She was very soon in the full enjoyment of " a 
dolsey," which would have been ineffable in its 
charms but for the howling of a score or so of 
little boys playing at robbers in the alley. These 
imaginative youths made beKeve the gutter 
was a river, the unprecedented event of a grand 
wash at No. 2 having caused it to be much 
swollen that day, and Antony shambled down 
the court at the moment when the police were 
crossing the stream in hot pursuit of a deter- 
mined highwayman. They did not take much 
notice of Antony, and he turned the comer 
and disappeared into the first pubKc-house he 
came to without any of them troubling their 
heads about him ; but in less than half an 
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hour the appearance of Brian Eoylstone in a 
travelling-cap and pea-jacket excited the 
greatest interest in the breasts of all the little 
boys, and an inquiry on his part induced high- 
waymen and policemen alike to forget their 
calling in their eagerness to show the gentle- 
man which was No. 14. 

Brian made no more inquiries, but following 
the directions given him, he reached Antony's 
room almost unobserved. But no one answered 
his knock, and as the door was fastened, he con- 
cluded that Antony had not returned. The pro- 
babilities, however, were equally in favour of the 
supposition that Antony had failed in his mis- 
sion; and when Brian, in default of better accom- 
modation, sat upon the topmost step, and rested 
his chin in his hands, he became a prey to 
doubt. He reproached himself with lack of 
courage in not having undertaken the work 
himself; he could but have failed, and if he 
had succeeded, not Antony nor all the world 
could have displaced him, and Harry would 
have been nothing but a pretender. Now, 
however, his fears had thrust him into the 
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hands of this old man, whose failure — ^for he 
was sure he had failed — ^would attract atten- 
tion to the very thing he would have hidden, 
at the bottom of the sea. But while Brian 
cursed himBelf, hope suddenly revived witliiii 
him at the sound of Antony stumbling up- 
stairs, and grumbling with every step, at the 
darkness and the weak hand-rail, the height 
he had to travel, his own physical weakness, 
and the selfishness of the lodgers, who would 
not aflford him even the Ught of an open door- 
way, to get a fair start up the next flight. 

"Ah!" said Antony, who saw Brian's 
figure on the top of the stairs, "you're here, 
my buck, are yer? Well, you're in luck 
again ; you're always in luck, and always will 
be as long as yer have me to look after yer." 

"Don't talk so loud," whispered Brian, 
alarmed at Antony's tone. 

"Why not so loud? Every dog has his 
day, and it's your day and my day now. I 
suppose it ain't felony to talk loud in your 
own place. Well, this is my place, and here's 
the key." 
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So saying, Antony fumbled at the lock, 
and as he was unable to find the keyhole, 
Brian suggested that he should try. 

" There's no hurry, my buck," said Antony, 
pausing with his hand upon the key, which he 
had managed to insert at last. " There's not 
a bit of hurry, and I'll tell you what, I should 
recommend yer to preserve yer spirits till we 
get inside, for I've got a regular treat for ' 
yer." 

He then deliberately unlocked the door, 
threw it open with a violent swing, and 
pointed in triumph at the fire. 

"There," said he; "that's what I call a 
fire. I made it up before I went out, and I 
told Faith to keep it a-blazin' all day long, 
and to give it a fresh make up afore going out 
for the evening, which she's done," said An- 
tony, with an oath, as if Brian had doubted 
her obedience. 

"Ah, that she has," said Brian, closing the 
door ; " and now where is it ?" 

"Not so fast, my friend, not so fast. There's 
rules and regulations to be observM in this 
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yere proceeding; and in the first place we 
must have a light to see it's all square." 

" Well," said Brian, inwardly resolving to 
have his revenge, but humbly obedient for the 
present ; ^' how shall we proceed ?" 

"Why, sir," said Antony, slamming the 
candlestick on the table ; " I produce and you 
produce; I lay on the table and you lay on 
the table ; I pocket and you bum. Under- 
stand ?" 

Brian nodded. 

" Produce, then," said Antony, putting his 
hand in his pocket. 

Brian did the same, and as the one drew out 
two pieces of musty-looking manuscript, co- 
vered with many-coloured inks, the other held 
in his hand a roll of bank-notes and four bills. 

" Now," said Antony, "run over *em." 

" See, they're twenties," said Brian, " and 
watch as I count fifty." 

Antony watched, but he missed count in his 
greed, and made Brian put them together in 
tens, that his task might be easier. Then the 
four bills were examined, they were each for a 
thousand at various dates. 
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^^All right," said Antony; "let 'em lay 
there, and look at this." 

He unrolled his papers, and spread them on 
the table. 

" Good," said Brian, as he followed An- 
tony's finger ; " the marriage and the birth." 

" Ain't I a man of my word ?" said Antony, 
laying hands on the notes, and deliberately 
rolling them up. But sounds of footsteps on 
the stairs seemed to fill him with terror, and 
he exclaimed, " There's somebody coming, 
quick !" 

In an instant Brian had flung the leaves 
from the register on the fire, and stamped them 
in the burning coals with his feet. As the fire 
wrapped itself around them, he rushed to the 
door, and watched the fiame die down. Then 
he smiled with a grim and heartless smile as 
the footsteps drew nearer, for the spangled 
embers glowed again, and fell utterly consumed 
upon the vivid coal. 

Brian retreated behind the door as it opened, 
and Mr. Hubble appeared, followed by Julian 
and Mr. Merrington. 
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"Oh, good eveningj Mr. Leep," said the 
lawyer in his sprightliest manner; "we are 
fortunate, gentlemen.'' 

" Ay, that we are,'* said Julian ; " let me 
introduce you, my reverend Mend, to brother 
Antony. But who is this?" asked Julian, 
with the door in his hand. 

The other two turned abruptly and faced 
Brian, who, bowing stiffly, said, "You're sur- 
prised to meet me here ;" and without waiting 
for comment, he added, " Mr. Wigriff was my 
late father's solicitor in some respects, and 
I've come to make inquiries on a matter of 
urgency." 

" Oh, Mr. Roylstone," said the lawyer with 
dignity, but with something of irony in his 
tone, " you flatter us by offering an explana- 
tion of your presence here. Be good enough 
to accept our th'anks ; but as you are here, and 
our errand concerns you perhaps more closely 
than it does Mr. Leep, you will not refuse us 
a few minutes of your time." 

Brian bit his lip. If Antony had been 
watched and tracked, it would go hard with 
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them both. He pleaded an engagement ; but 
in his desire to know the worst, he said he 
could spare a few moments. Antony was wait- 
ing with sparkling eyes to see how things 
would turn. 

Mr. Hubble marked their evident concern as 
he proceeded : " We have this morning re- 
ceived some important information respecting 
our young friend Mr. Willwend. We are as- 
sured, in fact, that he is your nephew, Mr. 
Eoylstone, and by the lamentable death of 
your father, he becomes the head of your 
family." 

^'What, sir?" exclaimed Brian, as if he 
had heard of this for the first time. " You're 
making sport of me." 

Mr. Hubble repeated his statement, while 
Mr. Merrington played with his spectacles, and 
Julian put his back against the door. 

" Such statements as you make require proof, 
sir," said Brian haughtily. 

"And ample proof is at hand," replied 
the lawyer; "we have this moment come 
from Kew, where your brother's marriage and 
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his son's birth axe registered m all due 
form." 

Brian could not forbear one distrustful glance 
at Antony ; but apparently assured by Antony's 
anxious glances at each of the visitors in turn, 
he answered more haughtily than before : 

^' Permit me to say, sir, that I don't believe 
a word of your statement, and that you must 
have been deceived." 

"Is it not as I have said?" inquired Mr. 
Hubble. 

" Assuredly," said Mr. Merrington. 

"And what does brother Antony say?'' 
asked Julian. 

"Me!" exclaimed Antony, in a highly 
nervous condition ; " oh — ^upon my soul — gen- 
tlemen, I believe what you say is all perfectly 
correct." 

" Prove it," said Brian ; and this time he 
favoured Antony with a look in which chagrin 
was strangely blended with promise of revenge. 

" Mr. Antony can prove it," said the lawyer ; 
" for we are informed that he was engaged all 
day yesterday in making a facsimile copy not 
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only of the entrieSj but of the whole pages on 
which they occurred.'' 

Brian turned pale at this ; and Antony, re- 
treating behind Mr. Merrington, kept his eye 
first on one and then on the other, in a state of 
nervous anxiety. 

"Well, gentlemen," said Brian with af- 
fected coolness ; " you persist in your state- 
ment, and I persist in my denial of its truth. 
You may take your course, and I will take 
mine. If it should become necessary for me 
to defend my rights from the attacks of pre- 
tenders, you may depend I shall not be pas- 
sive." 

Having said this, Brian left the room, and 
Antony exclaimed, " Oh, gentlemen, I'm so 
glad you came in just at the time you did. 
I'm so glad you've foimd it out. Oh, dear I 
I've had a dreadful time of it." 

Antony groaned, as if in recollection of the 
agonies of mind he had endured ; and Mr. Mer- 
rington, ready to sympathize with him, asked 
what had terrified him. 

" Why, sir, he threatened to kill me if I 
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breathed a word of it to any one, and he swore 
he wouldn't miss me as he missed Mr. Harry." 

A generd exclamation of surprise folded 
this, and Antony followed it up by whining in 
the most innocent manner possible. 

^^ What, gentlemen, didn't you know it was 
him that did it ? Oh, Lord, yes ; but I only 
found it out the day before yesterday, when I 
accused him of it ; and when he found I sus- 
pected him, he swore he'd murder me, too, if 
I didn't rob the registry. Oh, God!" ex- 
claimed Antony in horror ; " to think of me 
committin' a felony ! So I made copies, gen- 
tlemen, and he's just burnt 'em, in the belief 
that they're originals. Oh, I'm so glad you're 
come, gentlemen, for there's no knowing what 
length he would 'a gone." 

Antony sat in a chair very much overcome 
apparently, and his three visitors stood around 
him. Mr. Hubble surveyed him with a pene- 
trating look, and Julian shook his head at him 
as he said, 

"Oh, brother Antony, you're a charming 
rascal." 
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" Never mind, Tony," observed Mrs. Leep, 
emerging from behind the counterpanes, to the 
great consternation of the company. ''It's 
the truth these gentlemen wants, and you've 
told 'em the truth, as I can take my affidavit 
if it was on my dyin' day. Ah, gentlemen," 
sighed Mrs. Leep, turning up her eyes, "Truth 
is a blessed pilot which never runs yer out 
upon the rocks, a splittin' yer to little bits, 
and Truth is Tony's pilot, as I'm a livin' 
breathin' creetur, with all my wital faculties 
in play.'' 

Mr. Hubble consulted with his friends a 
moment or two, and then asked Antony how 
much Brian had given him for the work he 
was supposed to have done. 

''Show the gentlemen the paltry bill, Tony," 
said Mrs. Leep, without giving her husband 
time to reply ; " the paltry bill that'll never 
be honoured.'' 

Antony shuffled in his pocket and drew out 
one of the bills which he handed to Mr. Hubble, 
begging him to keep it ; and Mrs. Leep, who, 
in her nervousness had been moving the fur- 
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niture about, observed in a mournful tone, 
"Yes, gentlemen, I was right when I says 
to Tony, * Tony,' I says, ' make believe to the 
gentleman ; and when my gentleman has im- 
paled hisself upon the talons of the law, hopen 
yer 'art to Mr. Ubble, and let justice have her 
doos.' " 

Mr. Hubble smiled at this statement, which 
of course he disbelieved, but sinking all minor 
considerations in view of the absolute neces- 
sity of keeping Antony within call, he refrained 
from expressing his opinion upon anything 
that had occurred during the interview which 
might have been reviewed to Antony's preju- 
dice ; and to the great surprise of Mr. Mer- 
rington compUmented him upon his sagacity. 
He also assured him he could help them stiD. 
further, and invited him to be at his office by 
ten o'clock in the morning. Antony promised 
faithfully to be there, and then bowed his visi- 
tors out. 

"Well, Mr. Hubble," said Mr. Merrington, 
as soon as they were in the court again, " I 
suppose there can be no doubt whatever about 
the matter now ?" 
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^^None whatever; it's only necessary to 
prove the identity of the young man, and that 
I presume will not be difficult with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Wigriff, who is in waiting for us, 
gentlemen ; in waiting," repeated Mr. Hubble 
with great relish, and then he hailed a cab, 
bade his friends good night and drove to Bed- 
ford Eow well satisfied with his day's work. 

Mr. Merrington absently watched the cab 
until it disappeared in the crowd, and then as 
absently he took Julian's arm and walked with 
him westward for some distance without speak- 
ing. Julian looked at him curiously once or 
twice but did not disturb his reverie, and at 
length Mr. Merrington told him he was in a 
difficulty and wanted some advice. 

"You see," said he, "I have made a mis- 
take." 

" Indeed," exclaimed Julian, with a whim- 
sical look. 

"Yes, and it's a mistake I should make 
again to-morrow under similar circumstances. 
You know in what light I have always re- 
garded Harry, and you know that my position 
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would not have permitted me to do other- 
wise," 

" Well, that's at an end now, my dear sir, 
even from your point of view,'' 

"No doubt," said Mr. Merrington; "but I 
should like to go to him now, and after telling 
him what we have learnt, to say, ^ Your sister 
is at my home this evening, would not you 
like to come and rejoice with her V " 

" And why shouldn't you ?" asked Julian. 

"Because I am afraid he might think his 
prospect of wealth influenced me, and because 
I am always moBt anxious that my actions 
should not even suggest impurity of motive." 

"Then I tell you what, my reverend friend," 
said Julian halting, for they were very near 
his door by this time, "we will go in together, 
and you shall tell him all that we have been 
doing to-day, and at the proper time I'll suggest 
that he should go with you to see his sister." 

" That will do, Mr. Leep, that will do ; 
we'll say nothing of the past and have no ex- 
planations." 

" Why, my worthy friend, what is there to 
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explain, unless it be your many acts of disin- 
terestedness in his behalf known only to my- 
self, and kept secret only because you charged 
me to bear the honour of them myself. Upon 
my word, sir, I shall begin to suspect you." 

"Then you would do no more than I do 
myself continually," said Mr. Merrington 
laughing. "But come, get on, or we shall 
find him in bed." 

Harry was still engaged upon Mr. Carter- 
Striver's books as they entered; he had finished 
classifying them and was examimng one or 
two more particularly, with his legs on the 
mantelshelf and his back to the door, so that 
Julian and Mr. Merrington came into the room 
behind him, and he was so much absorbed in his 
book that he was not aware of their presence 
until Julian exclaimed with all his old man- 
ner, " Here he is, my reverend Mend. When 
last you met him he was in Mr. Carter-Stri- 
ver's company, if I mistake not ; and Mr. Car- 
ter-Striver is entertaining him now, though 
much against the honourable member's will, 
I'U be bound." 

u2 
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Harry was upon his feet in a momentj but 
he was not permitted to apologize, and Julian 
bade him be seated and listen to what Mr. 
Merrington had to tell him of their day's 
work. "For," said Julian, ^^ we've done a 
tremendous day's work, while you, you rogue, 
have been amusing yourself with Mr. Carter- 
Striver as if you were a gentleman of fortune ; 
but hear our reverend friend, he knows more 
of the matter than I do." 

Harry's surprise at seeing Mr. Merrington 
gave place to curiosity at this announcement, 
and he listened the more eagerly when he heard 
from Mr. Merrington in a rather solemn exor- 
dium that the matter deeply concerned him. 
He became excited as Mr. Merrington followed 
the course of events of that day, and when, 
having come to the scene in Antony's room, 
he related what had happened there, Harry 
buried his face in his hands, quite overcome. 
Presently he revived, and standing up held 
out his hand to Mr. Merrington, as he said, 
"May I thank you, sir, for this unquestionable 
proof of your good will towards me ?" 
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Mr. Merrington answered him kindly as he 
took his hand, but he saw from Harry^s man- 
ner, even more than from his words, that he 
was not wholly satisfied of the purity of Mr. 
Merrington's motive. Julian saw it too, and, 
said he, ^^Now I've something to say, my boy, 
and it's this. If this business ends, as we sin-' 
cerely hope it may, how will it find you ? Fit 
for the position it will place you in ; will it 
not, my reverend friend? And can you tell 
me, Harry, can you think by what means I 
have managed to help you to the education 
and position you've attained ? Don't look at 
me, you ungrateful dog; thank your benefactor, 
and when you have thanked him enough, I'll 
ask him to let you go home with him and tell 
your pretty sister how good he's been to you." 

This was a great surprise to Harry ; he was 
speechless from amazement, and when he be- 
gan to stammer a few thanks, Mr. Merrington 
told him he had never intended it should be 
known to him that any other than Julian had 
been his benefactor, because to him alone the 
thanks were due. 
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This led to a pleasant skirmish between Mr. 
Merrington and Julian as to which was the 
least worthy of Harry's gratitude, and they 
grew as earnest upon the matter as if they 
were contending for a great prize. But their 
dispute had one good result ; it enabled Harry 
to compose himself, and when they at length 
agreed to differ on the point, the three set out 
for Eaton Square on very good terms with one 
another, and with all the world beside. 

Except that Margaret's ilhiess was some 
bar to their hilarity, the OYening was a very 
merry one. Thanks to Mrs. Merrington, who 
had entered into fuU particulars, there was no 
need of any further explanation until Mr. Le- 
vant came, and him they treated very ill, for 
when he happened to speak of " Miss Will- 
wend," they denied there was any such per- 
son in existence, and Mabel herself was wicked 
enough to say she had changed it that very 
day for another's. The fact that there was no 
person present whose name she could have 
taken somewhat allayed his fears, and in due 
time the whole story came out very much to 
his astonishment and no less to his delight. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

MR. WIGRIFF IN RETIEEMENT AND BRIAN AT 

BAY. 

Antony kept his appointment with Mr. Hubble, 
aad not only gave him a fall account of all 
that he knew concerning Harry's early his* 
tory, but related a great deal more that he 
believed Wigriff alone could prove. This done, 
Mr. Hubble handed him over to one of his 
clerks, to be forthwith installed in some new 
apartments in Camden Town, rent free, on the 
sole condition that he allowed none of his 
acquaintances to know where he had moved to, 
and kept himself in readiness to give evidence 
in the matter in hand if called on. This offer 
was very acceptable to Antony, not only for 
its own sake, for of course he relished the idea 
of living at other people's expense, but also 
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because lie entertained considerable dread of 
Brian, now that his life was no longer charmed 
by the contents of his carpet bag. For the 
same reasons which suggested the removal, 
Antony was urged to keep as free from com- 
pany as possible; and, in order that he might 
not be dull, Mr. Hubble promised to keep him 
well furnished with work in the shape of copy- 
ing and engrossing, for which he would be 
duly paid. But of other and less flattering 
precautions for his safe keeping, Antony was 
not informed ; and when he discovered that his 
new lodgings were at the house of the clerk to 
whom Mr. Hubble introduced him, he not only 
never suspected the motive which dictated the 
arrangement, but appreciated this part of it at 
least as a compliment. 

In the meantime Mr. Hubble, having com- 
plied with the necessary forms, received an 
order for an interview with Mr. Wigriff, and 
set out for Chatham one morning with the 
confidence of a man who sees land. Exter- 
nally Chatham prison is a disappointment; it 
is built of brick, and stands in a hole ; it has 
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no stone walls snch as one looks for in prisons, 
nor has it an imposing front, embattled and 
garnished with manacles ; it has nothing grim 
about it but the gate at the chief entrance, and 
that is a real prison gate, with a giant for a 
porter. Mr. Hubble had no idea he was near 
the prison until his cabman pulled up at this 
gateway, for he had seen nothing prison-like 
on the road, except a sort of sentinel lounging 
about, but he took him for an ordinary poUce- 
man, accidentally possessed of a gun, and out 
for a day's sparrow shooting. The giant 
directed him to the proper oflS.ce, and there he 
was introduced to a somewhat military but 
pleasant-looking gentleman, who was in the 
act of giving directions for the reception of a 
dozen fresh convicts, expected in the course of 
the day, and likewise for permitting Timothy 
Brady and Aaron Smith to grow their hair and 
whiskers preparatory to their release. These 
little formalities disposed of, the military- 
looking gentleman who acted for the governor 
placed himself at Mr. Hubble's disposal ; and, 
as the one was as curious as the other was 
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obliging, they agreed on a turn througli the 
prison while Wigriflf was being summoned into 
their presence. The inside was as novel as the 
outside to Mr. Hubble ; it was not in the least 
like a prison to his mind. Instead of being 
close and hard, and grey and dismal, it was as 
airy as a barrack, and more cheerful than a 
workhouse. The convicts in their workshops 
gave the idea of a factory, except that their 
trades were so various, some were tailoring, 
some shoemaking, some were cooking the day's 
dinner, and some were actually forging bolts 
and bars for brethren, perhaps even for them- 
selves, by building a new wing to their prison. 
Among the last Mr. Hubble descried WigriflE^ 
shorn of his glossy ringlets and dressed in the 
universal costume, a suit of yellow flannel with 
a light blue stripe upon it ; a costume in which 
it would have been absolutely impossible for 
him to appear out-of-doors; and the great 
man, quite unconscious of visitors, was trund- 
ling a barrow with the jaunty air that had 
always characterized him, as if he had been 
brought up to the trade. Motives of deUcacy 
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induced Mr. Hubble and his companion to 
move out of Wigriff 's sight, and as they con- 
tinued their tour the military-looking gentle- 
man was loud in his praises of Wigriff as a 
prisoner. ^^Do you know, sir," said he, ^^the 
man pretends that he positively likes the place ; 
and, if the idea were not too preposterous, his 
manner would almost oblige us to believe him; 
but perhaps he'll favour you with his views 
upon the matter." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Hubble; "I suppose you 
won't object to a little free conversation." 

" Oh, not at all, as long as I'm present ; 
besides, you know, we allow some latitude to 
men of education." 

" That's well, sir ; for it may be necessary 
to humour him a bit to get the information I 
require." 

Thfey had reached the office before Wigriff 
made his appearance; and as he came in 
shortly afterwards with as dainty a step as his 
heavy boots would allow, he took off his cap, 
and advanced to Mr. Hubble with a "How d'e 
do ?" and an outstretched hand as if they were 
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on the best of terms and had just met by acci- 
dent in Westminster Hall. His close-cut hair 
and flabby, whiskerless cheeks, to say nothing 
of the suit of dirty yellow with a thin blue 
stripe, contrasted ludicrously with his carriage, 
but, being a man of genius, he ignored such 
trifles; and when Mr. Hubble inquired as to 
his health, he replied in his usual forensic 
style : " I, sir ; I'm in excellent health. This 
is a charming place, sir, to which to retire 
from the turmwoil of the world. The men 
here, sir, should consider themselves fortunate. 
Early hours, plain diet, abundant exercise, and 
plenty of time in the cool of the day for reflec- 
tion. What more can be desired ? It's a her- 
mitage, sir. To me it is especially grateful, for 
it ajffords me that peace and retirement which 
I have long sought for in vain." 

'' Ah!" said Mr. Hubble ; " that's fortunate." 
" But, mind you, that's not the case with 
all here, sir. There are some, as I have told 
your friend before to-day, who are subjected 
to a species of torture which ought not for a 
moment to be permitted." 
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" You don't say so !" said Mr. Hubble. 

" But I dOj sir. Wbat can you think of in- 
spectors being allowed to parade the prison 
literally bedizened with jewellery ? Why, sir, 
such exhibitions as I have seen sometimes 
must exasperate those who are cursed with the 
spirit of cupidity beyond endurance. Only 
last week a stout man walked through the 
place a perfect Aurora Borealis, if I may be 
allowed the expression. Diamond studs, mas- 
sive gold rings, diamond brooch in his stock, a 
perfect cable of a gold chain, an enormous 
bunch of seals ; and whenever he saw what he 
thought might be a pickpocket, he must bring 
out his thirty-guinea watch. Now what pos- 
sible motive could that man have, sir, but a 
desire to torture some of the unfortunate lads 
who — er — ^have— er — ^made a slip, and have a 
liking for such things, who in fact axe troubled 
with kleptomania ?" 

Mr. Hubble shook his head dubiously, and 
referred the matter to the military-looking gen- 
tleman, who shook his head and referred the 
matter back again; so Mr. Wigriff changed 
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the subject by inquiring as to what happy cir- 
cumstance he was indebted for the honour of a 
visit from Mr. Hubble. His visitor made him 
acquainted with the discovery of Harry's pa- 
rentage; upon which Mr. Wigriff shook his 
head as dubiously as Mr. Hubble had done, 
and observed that he had for some time since 
suspected as much: "Brian Eoylstone's con- 
duct," said he solemnly, " has been more than 
suspicious for some time past, sir ; and it's my 
beUef that he is the cause of my being here.'' 

" How so ?" 

"Why, sir, don't you know that deed of 
settlement by which you committed me is a 
forgery?" 

Mr. Hubble professed entire ignorance of 
this; upon which Mr. Wigriff, with phHoso- 
phical resignati&n, observed: "Oh, yes, a 
forgery ; but it was, of course, impossible to 
prove it; and here I am. Now, sir, what can 
I do for you?" he inquired cheerfully. Of 
course he guessed, and of course his expres- 
sions of astonishment as Mr. Hubble unfolded 
his story were loud and frequent. At its close 
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he shook his head sagely, as he observed: 
" That, sir, explains a great deal I could never 
understand in Master Brian's conduct ; a great 
deal. Yes, yes." 

Having given utterance to this reflection, 
and shaken his head over it a great number of 
times, Mr. Wigriff entered fully into all Mr. 
Hubble's plans, said he was able to certify to 
everything needful connected with Harry's 
early days, and even signed an affidavit on the 
spot relating the history of Harry's being taken 
into Wales. But, still careful of his reputation 
and firm in his resolution that no act of his 
should ever place him before the world in any 
other capacity than that of a martyr, he as- 
signed as a reason for Harry's transportation 
his incorrigible temper ; for his own ignorance 
of the boy's precise whereabouts, Mr. True's 
sudden death; and for his subsequent failure 
to recognize him in London, Harry's going by 
the false name of Wade. In all these respects 
the affidavit formed a doubtful compliment to 
"the aforesaid Harry Willwend Koylstone,'^ 
but in the main it was of substantial value, 
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and, indeed, indispensable. When supple- 
mented, as it was in due time, by statements 
from David Jenkins and his son Abram, 
Harry's identity was pretty clearly established ; 
and Mr. Hubble moved the Court this time 
with such effect that he carried all before him, 
for the very simple reason that nobody stood 
in his way. 

But before Mr. Hubble actually took the 
public iato his confidence, a mission of great 
delicacy was undertaken by Mr. Merringtoiu 
It drew him to Boulderstairs Court, and as he 
had announced his coming by letter, Mrs* 
Eoylstone was not only prepared to receive 
him, but had been informed of the probable 
object of his visit by Brian himself. The dif- 
ficulty of his task was thus materially di- 
minished, but its delicacy remained imquali- 
fied. 

HappUy, however, for Mr. Merrington, Brian 
was a party to the interview, and at the outset 
assumed the aggressive. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Merrington began to announce his busi* 
ness, Brian curtly interfered. 
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*' You may save yourself unnecessary words," 
lie said ; "I've already told my mother of the 
infernal plot you have on foot." 

" Sir," replied Mr. Merrington with dignity, 
" I came here to see Mrs. Eoylstone." 

"And I tell you Mrs. Eoylstone is well in- 
formed of the claim you have come here to 
advocate." 

"Hav6 you made her acquainted with my 
reasons for believing it to be a genuine claim ?" 
asked Mr. Merrington with some warmth. 
He then, upon a signal from Mrs. Eoylstone 
that she was listening, related the history of 
his search, and concluded with the burning of 
the facsimile entries in the register. 

Brian uttered an exclamation of scorn ; then 
held out his hand to lead his mother away, as 
he asked, "Have you heard enough, mother?" 

" Do you force me then to go on ?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Merrington. "Would you have 
me give one more unanswerable and convincing 
proof of the genuineness of this claim, a proof 
which is furnished by your own moot cowardly 
act? Shall I tell how the hand of justice is 
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already unclasped to seize you, as it inevitably 
will, if you force this matter on ?" 

For an instant, but only for an instant, 
Brian turned deadly pale at the first reference 
to his attack upon Harry ; but when Mr. Mer- 
rington ceased, he turned upon him with a look 
of burning hatred, and hissed between his 
teeth, " It's a lie ; a foul and infamous lie I 
Will you come ?" he asks of his mother again. 

She stood between them sternly waiting, as 
if she could ill diviae the cause for such high 
words. At length, when she had weighed the 
emotion of the old man against the fearful 
passion of the young, she asked of Brian, with 
a frown, '^ Why do you tremble and turn pale 
if it's a lie ?" 

" Because his age prevents me dealing with 
liiTn as I would with all traducers." 

" Bather because," said Mr. Merrington 
solemnly, ^'because you know that if your 
nephew were not merciful, you would at this 
moment be in a jail for an attempt upon his 
life." Then turning to Mrs. Eoylstone he 
went on, "This is not a thing of yesterday 
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with'Jiim, madam ; he has long known it, and 
long worked to prevent this day of reckoning. 
How many crimes he has committed on the 
way God only knows, but there is one calamity 
he can yet avert. It is now for him to say 
whether or not the name of Eoylstone shall be 
inscribed upon the felon's roll, and be infamous 
for ever ! I will not presume to advise him, 
madam; I deemed it proper to come to you 
and tell you what was afoot, that you might 
be prepared. I have done my duty, and would 
now return as I came, but my office, as well as 
my personal regard for you, compels me to 
place myself at your service." 

Mrs. Eoylstone had sunk into a chair, and 
was now resting her head upon her hand ; she 
did not weep, but one long-drawn sigh told how 
bitterly she felt the blow ; and when she raised 
her head and found that Mr. Merrington stood 
alone she literally groaned, for she, too, was 
alone in spirit and indeed. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Brian Eoylstone was quick in deciding for 
the future, and quick in acting upon his reso- 
lution. Having by anticipation raised a con- 
siderable sum of money, from unsuspecting 
friends, upon his note of hand and his reputa- 
tion as heir in tail, he left Boulderstairs for 
ever. Not long afterwards the firm of Eugene 
De la Fosse et C^ commenced operations as 
bill-discounters in Paris, and it was generally- 
understood that while M. De la Fosse was not 
actively engaged in the business, his partners 
consisted of two Englishmen, one of whom was 
formerly a member of Parliament for Rud- 
borough; and the other his son-in-law. So 
Admarine was a dutiful daughter after all, evea 
if it were adversity that made her so. 
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Under these circumstances it was no matter 
of surprise to any one that Mrs. Eoylstone 
should open her arms to receive Harry and 
Mabel. Least of all, was it a matter of sur- 
prise to those who had heard whispers of the 
tender passages between Mrs. Eoylstone and 
Colonel Willwend many years before. We 
may be sure that Mabel responded to the love 
so freely given, and that she would not be 
long in bringing about a reconciliation between 
Mrs. Eoylstone and Margaret; but although 
reconciled, they were never thorough friends, 
or even good companions, for the old lady grew 
more flighty as years went on, while Margaret 
made herself busy with the poor. Many a sick 
or dying one was cheered by the handsome 
lady with the sad face, and Margaret lived to 
feel that her life was not a wasted one after all. 

As for Harry, his great good fortune quite 
humbled him ; he looked back with shame upon 
his old fretful ways, and was no longer captious 
at the providence which had schooled him by 
adversity, while it made a proud way ready for 
him ; and when Julian, one day, took him by 
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the hand and congratulated him that the last 
form had been complied with, and the goal was 
reached, he answered, with a piece of Julian's 
own philosophy, that it was a grander goal 
than they had ever dared to hope for, and that 
they had come to it by a way quite diflferent 
from anything they had ever planned or striven 
for. Still they both agreed the unsuccessful 
striving had been very profitable, and for com- 
pleteness' sake was absolutely necessary. 

So Harry Willwend died, and Harry Will- 
wend Eoylstone began to live. In due time 
Lucy joiaed him in his journey, and on the 
same day Mabel gave her hand to Levant. 
One of Harry's first acts, when thoroughly- 
established, and master of his own, was to buy- 
Julian's business, and hand it over to Ifap, 
with the full approbation of Julian, who, after 
much pressing, consented to end his days at 
Boulderstairs Court, where he found a good 
library and plenty to occupy him. Brother 
Antony, on the contrary, set about dissolving 
his gains in gin, and before he had finished his 
task, both he and his wife succeeded in drink- 
ing themselves to death. 
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Although Nap had evaded the demands of 
Juliana for a long time, his last, and hitherto 
insurmountable excuse, want of means, wa& 
now disposed of, and Juliana insisted upon 
the performance of his promise. Accordingly, 
early one Sunday morning Nap found himself 
beside Juliana, in St. Clement's Church, stand- 
ing in a row with a dozen other couples; 
and the bonds of matrimony for the whole 
thirteen were forged with one blow. After the 
ceremony Nap was carried off to the Bull and 
Feathers by Juliana, no longer in curl- 
papers, but in flowing ringlets, and made to 
introduce her as his wife, though why she was 
his wife rather than any other of the dozen 
brides, or all of them together. Nap could 
never comprehend. Mr. Pavey received the 
announcement with unusual gravity, and while 
the cloth was being laid for dinner, he observed, 
in solemn accents: "Juliana, my gal, you're 
welcome ; and if I don't welcome yer as hearty 
as I might, put it down to the feelings which I 
have, as strong as any feelings as ever entered 
this 'ere human breast, that it would have been 
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decidedly better for you if Napoleon had held 
on slack a little longer." 

" My dear," said Mr. Merrington to his wife, 
upon his next sermon day, " I have thought 
of a -very exceUent subject. I shaU preach from 
these words : ' Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein, and he that rolleth a stone it will 
return- upon him.' " 



THE END. 
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